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CHAPTER  I. 

HOME.  • 

Just  when  the  first  primrose  had  put 
forth  its  head,  and  was  feeling  much  in- 
clined to  pull  it  in  again  in  disgust  at  the 
rude  reception  the  March  wind  gave  it,  a 
bonfire  was  being  built  on  the  nearest 
hill  to  Kilcoran,  and  other  time-honoured 
tokens  of  rejoicing  arranged  against  the 
young  couple's  home-coming. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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The  renovations  and  decorations  of  the 
house  were  all  finished.  The  last  painter 
had  whistled  his  last  aria  from  '  The  Bohe- 
mian Girl ;'  the  last  upholsterer  had  driven 
his  last  nail,  and  pronounced  the  result 
'gorgeous'!  Mick  was  put  into  a  brand- 
new  livery,  in  which  his  discomfort  was 
only  equalled  by  his  pride;  and  every 
retainer  and  follower  of  both  sides  of  the 
house  looked  forward  to  getting  hand- 
somely drunk  '  on  the  premises,'  in  return 
for  roaring  himself  hoarse,  and  dancing 
exultant  capers  of  welcome  round  the 
bonfire. 

And  in  due  time  all  this  was  carefully 
carried  out. 

The  splashed  yellow  chaise,  with  its 
reeking  horses  and  bobbing  postilion,  ar- 
rived in  the  darkness  of  a  half  wet  night; 
the  bonfire,  having  given   a  good  deal  of 
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trouble  at  first,  owing  to  the  damp,  was 
coaxed  into  brief  splendour  by  the  throw- 
ing on  of  a  few  dry  furze  bushes  and  a 
little  tar;  the  innumerable  army  of  raga- 
muffins such  doings  attract  shouted  and 
danced,  and,  but  for  their  awe  of  the  silver 
buttons  of  the  postilion,  would  have  un- 
harnessed and  drawn  the  carriage  to  the 
door — an  attention  that  its  occupants  were 
only  too  thankful  to  escape. 

Then,  the  last  trunk  having  been  r.e- 
moved,  and  the  hall  door  closed  amid 
cheers,  high  revelry  was  held  till  cock- 
crow in  the  barn  ;  and  whisky,  beer,  and 
porter  were  served  out  '  galore.' 

An  itinerant  fiddler,  who  had  turned 
up  in  a  surprisingly  opportune  manner, 
was  installed  on  a  table,  and  played  jigs 
and  hornpipes  till  his  elbow^  ached,  but  a 
little  welcome  refreshment  from  a  bottle  at 
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hand  set  him  going  again  like  a  clock  new 
wound  up, 

Mick,  after  keeping  on  his  tight  liveiy 
as  long  as  human  nature  could  stand  it, 
discarded  the  coat  at  last  to  dance  a  jig 
of  amazing  spirit  with  a  pretty  country 
girl  from  Drimmeen. 

When  finally  the  revellers  dispersed^ 
one  could  not  see  across  the  barn  for  the 
dust,  and  the  door,  taken  off  its  hinges  to 
accommodate  the  dancers,  was  cracked 
from  head  to  foot  by  their  vigorous  on- 
slaught. 

At  the  Tower,  Gwenda's  life  had  fallen 
into  its  old  quiet  round.  She  was  glad  to 
see  the  spring  coming :  this  winter  had 
been  inexpressibly  long  and  dreary.  She 
thought  the  new  gladness  of  leaf  and 
flower  would  find  its  way  into  her  heart ; 
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she  planned  endless  excursions — primrose 
gathering — cowslip  hunting — blackberry 
and  fern  collecting  later  on.  She  would 
spend  her  life  out  of  doors  when  the  bright 
weather  came. 

But  in  the  meantime  winter  seemed  in 
no  great  haste  to  leave.  The  March  days 
were  lowering  and  cold,  the  nights  dark 
and  cheerless. 

The  only  society  G  wen  da  had  now  was 
that  of  Mary  Connell  and  her  aunt.  They 
sometimes  came  up  to  spend  a  quiet  even- 
ing at  the  Tower — Gwenda  as  often  going 
to  them. 

As  long  as  Gwenda  could  remember,  the 
manner  of  their  arrival  was  always  the 
same — in  a  farm  cart  with  straw  and 
cushions  arranged  so  as  to  mitigate  the 
jolting.  Irish  farm  servants  can  be  trusted 
to  take  this  sort  of  vehicle  safely  over  any 
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kind  of  road  in  darkness,  walkino;  at  the 
horse's  head.  But  to  drive — sit  on  the 
box  of  any  more  conventional  carriage 
and  guide  the  horse  by  means  of  reins — 
is  an  office  too  risky  to  be  rashly  conceded 
to  them. 

Consequently,  in  quiet  places,  where  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  appearances  do 
not  matter  a  rush,  where  everybody  knows 
everybody  else's  exact  income,  and  the 
extent  of  his  modest  possessions  down  to^ 
the  new  saucepan,  who  cares  for  conven- 
tionalities ?  The  butt,  as  it  is  called,  is  as 
good  a  conveyance  as  any,  and  not  liable 
to  be  overturned  at  the  first  sharp  corner. 

In  this  fashion,  on  one  moonless  evening 
about  seven,  Mary  and  her  aunt  arrived. 
Gwenda  was  expecting  them,  having  walk- 
ed with  Mary  the  day  before,  and  given 
the  invitation. 
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The  deliberate  plod  of  the  horse's  feet, 
and  crunch  of  the  heavy  wheels  on  the 
gravel,  was  warning  enough  of  their  ap- 
proach. Gwenda  threw  open  the  porch 
door,  and  the  captain  brought  out  a  chair 
to  help  them  to  alight. 

'  Here  you  are,  Miss  Connell !  Hope 
you're  none  the  worse  of  the  jolting. 
Mary,  my  dear,  you'd  better  come  first. 
Give  me  your  hand.  There.  Now,  Miss 
Connell,  the  chair's  quite  steady — lean  on 
my  shoulder.' 

With  his  kindly  assistance  they  got 
safely  landed  from  the  cart,  and  w^ent  in- 
doors, laughing  and  talking,  letting  their 
modest  vehicle  be  taken  home  again  till 
Avanted. 

Tea  w^as  ready  ;  in  those  days  no  per- 
functory form  of  handing  round  Lilliputian 
cups,    with    all    but    invisible    morsels    of 
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cake  ;  but  a  carefully  arranged  meal,  in 
no  wise  unwelcome  after  the  five  o'clock 
dinner,  also  of  the  period.  The  cake 
basket  was  filled  with  the  captain's 
favourite  harreen  cut  in  pieces ;  pretty 
little  dishes  of  preserves  were  scattered 
about,  and  some  of  G  wen  da's  famous 
cream  was  in  the  fine  old  Queen  Anne 
cream-jug. 

Miss  Connell  removed  her  wraps,  and  the 
quaint  cap  she  always  wore  was  produced 
from  a  basket  and  adjusted. 

As  they  sat  down  to  table,  where  the  urn 
was  bubbling  and  hissing  boisterously, 
Nellie  brought  in  the  crowning  essential 
to  a  comfortable  tea-party — a  dish  of 
steaming  hot  cakes  enshrouded  in  their 
snowy  napkin.  I  believe  American  cooks 
liave  brought  the  making  of  these  dainties 
to  wonderful  perfection,  and  that  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  death-rate  of  that  coun- 
try is  laid  to  their  credit.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  in  that  case  the  moral  to  be  educed 
is,  '  Be  moderate  in  all  things — even  in 
the  consumption  of  hot  soda  cakes.' 

'  And  how  goes  the  farm,  Miss  Connell?' 
asked  the  captain.  '  I  know  you've  an 
able  lieutenant  in  Mistress  Mar}^  You 
don't  find  her  "  quite  contrairy,"  I  hope?' 

'  No,'  said  Miss  Connell,  smiling,  '  we 
seldom  disagree  except  on  the  question  of 
weeds.  She  actually  objects  to  have  any 
plant  that  bears  a  flower  calleda  weed,  and 
consequently  would  allow  my  borders  to 
be  over-run  in  a  disgraceful  way  if  I  were 
weak  enough  to  give  her  leave  to  carry  out 
her  fads.  I  call  it  rank  Radicalism  ;  that's 
what  it  is.' 

'  Well,  you  know,'  said  the  captain, 
*  when   one  comes   to  think  of  it,  all  our 
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garden  flowers  have  been  evolved  from  the 
same  weeds,  or  the  weeds  of  some  other 
country.' 

'  Ah,  3'ou  are  a  friend  in  need,  Captain 
Chetwynd,'  said  Mary,  '  I  am  sadly  in 
want  of  a  champion.  That  is  what  I  say 
— all  our  flowers  were  originally  weeds  — 
they  are,  in  fact,  only  educated  weeds. 
Now,  does  not  that  point  a  moral?' 

Miss  Connell  raised  her  hands  and  eyes 
in  mock  dismay. 

'  Do  you  know,'  she  said,  solemnly. 
'  there  is  nothing  I  am  so  thankful  for 
as  that  Mary  is  not  a  man  with  a  vote !' 

They  all  laughed  at  her  earnestness. 

'  Why  not  a  tooman  with  a  vote  ?'  asked 
Mary. 

But  this  was  too  wildly  horrible  an  idea 
for  her  aunt. 

'  Mary,    Mary,'    she    said,    shaking  her 
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head  at  her,  '  what  will  you  be  advocating 
next  ?  Ah,  at  this  rate,  in  a  few  years  we 
shall  all  be  wearing ' 

Here  Miss  Connell  was  interrupted  by  a 
cough,  and  paused  to  help  herself  to  rasp- 
berry jam. 

'  By  George,  I  sympathize  with  you 
fully,  ma'am  !'  said  the  captain.  'It's  a 
terrible  look  out — for  us.  Good  Lord^ 
only  to  think  of  how  the  price  of  broad- 
cloth will  go  up  !' 

Mary  was  fond  of  drawing  out  her 
aunt's  unflinching  orthodoxy,  and  getting 
amusement  by  striking  her  own  steel 
against  its  flint.  She  was  given,  too,  to 
thinking  and  forming  opinions  of  her  own 
— a  very  shocking  and  dangerous  indulg- 
ence for  a  young  lady — at  least,  so  said 
Goody  Grundy  of  that  day. 

'  Have  you  been  over  to  see  the  young 
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couple  yet?'  asked  the  captain.  'They 
came  home  a  fortnight  ago,  I  believe.' 

'Yes,  Mary  and  I  were  at  Kilcoran  on 
Thursday.' 

'  They've  furbished  up  the  old  place 
famously,  haven't  they  ?  Made  it  look 
like  the   Victory  on  Trafalgar  day,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes,  it's  very  much  altered.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  say  improved,  if  paint  and 
varnish  could  do  it.' 

'  What  a  lot  Connie  must  have  had  to 
tell  you  about  Paris,'  said  Gwenda.  '  She 
had  never  been  across  the  channel  before, 
you  know.' 

Miss  Connell  smiled. 

'  So  I  exj^ected,  my  dear.  I  must  con- 
fess to  feeling,  myself,  an  intense  interest 
in  the  places  connected  with  the  revolu- 
tion, having  met  some  of  the  refugees  in 
my  youth,  and  heard  from  their  own  lips 
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something  of  that  terrible  time.  And  I 
thought  one  who  had  seen  these  places- 
lately  would  have  much  to  describe.  But,, 
strange  to  say,  Connie  could  not  tell  me 
anything  about  them.' 

*  Her  tastes  don't  go  in  that  direction 
much,'  said  the  captain.  '  Did  3^ou  see 
Darcy  ?' 

'  No,  he  had  gone  to  Clonmacross.' 

After  tea  they  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Mary  played  softly  on  the 
piano,  while  the  elders  went  in  for  back- 
gammon, their  favourite  amusement  on 
these  occasions. 

'Mr.  Langdale  has  been  back  again, 
hasn't  he?'  said  Mary,  as  she  played 
dreamy  snatches  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart 
for  Gwenda,  who  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  and  listen  thus  quietly  to  such 
exquisite  strains. 
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'  Yes — but  not  the  Mr.  Langdale  you 
met.  It  was  his  father  who  came  this 
time.' 

Mary  noted  the  slight  blush  the  name 
called  up,  and  smiled  archly. 

'  Now  that  is  provoking,'  she  said.  '  I 
had  begun  to  weave  quite  a  promising 
romance  out  of  this  second  visit.  And 
he  was  really  such  a  nice  fellow,  wasn't 
he?' 

Gwenda  was  looking  over  some  music. 

'  Yes — we  liked  him  very  well  indeed.' 

'  Oh,  the  lukewarmness  of  that  "  very 
well  " !'  said  Mary,  laughing  mischievous- 
ly. '  Why,  its  extreme  indifference  actu- 
ally suggests  dislike.  Did  he  make  him- 
self so  disagreeable  during  his  stay  ?' 

Gwenda  laughed,  though  the  rose  had 
deepened  in  her  cheek. 
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'  HoAV  can  one  say  whether  one  likes  or 
dislikes  a  person  they  have  only  known  a 
week?' 

^  Oh,  can't  they  ?'  answered  Mary. 
*  Well,  you  see,  I  am  not  versed  in  these 
matters,  being  myself  comfortably  resigned 
to  old-maid-ship.' 

'  There  is  nothing  of  the  old  maid  about 
you,'  said  Gwenda,  '  except  an  inveterate 
tendency  to  matchmaking  for  others.' 

•  Well,  and  isn't  that  the  only  desirable 
trait  in  an  old  maid's  composition  ?'  asked 
Mary,  triumphantly.  'They  are  really  in 
that  respect  a  marvellous  exception  to 
that  fable  of  ^Esop's — "  the  fox  who  lost 
his  tail."  But  you've  not  told  me  what 
Mr.  Langdale's  father  was  like.' 

'  A  very  agreeable,  chatty  old  man,  with 
white  whiskers    and  a  fresh   complexion, 
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who  seemed  to  have  seen  a  great  deal,  and 
to  take  interest  in  everything.  We  were 
quite  sorry  to  lose  him.' 

'Ah,  we  seem  to  have  liked  him  rather 
better  than  "  very  well."  ' 

'  Mary,  be  warned  in  time !  You  are 
within  a  second  or  two  of  having  this  big 
book  at  your  head.' 

'  Well,  well,  my  dear,  'tisn't  fair  to  tease 
you  overmuch,  though  it  has  always  been 
my  delight  and  privilege  to  do  so.  And 
do  you  know,  Gwenda  darling,'  she  said, 
speaking  lower,  '  I  am  so  glad — really 
glad — it  was  not  that  other  !  I  mean,  I 
once  had  a  sort  of  fancy — or  rather  fear — 
that  Lawrence  Darcy  would  win  you. 
Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  very  glad  he  has 
not!' 

'Why?'  asked  Gwenda,  startled  at  her 
earnestness.    '  Do  you  dislike  him  so  much  ?' 
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Mary's  brow  was  knitted  thoughtfully. 

'  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that — or  to 
feel  it,'  she  said ;  '  but  I  cannot  think  that 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  make  any  woman 
happy,  even  if  he  loved  her — more  than 
I  believe  he  does  Connie.' 

Her  eyes,  still  with  a  puzzled  thought- 
fulness,  were  turned  on  Gwenda. 

^  It  is  terrible,'  she  said,  '  to  think  what 
it  means — a  loveless  union  !  Two  head- 
strong, absolutely  unaccommodating  na- 
tures thus  bound  together  for  life  !' 

*  Mary  !'  said  Gwenda,  startled,  '  what 
makes  you  talk  so  ?  Why  should  they 
not  be  happy  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  the  why^'  said  Mary  ;  '  but, 
if  ever  the  prophecy  of  misery  was  written 
on  a  face,  I  saw  it  on  Connie's  that  day. 
My  dear,  it  cannot  take  long  for  a  woman 
to  discover  her  husband's  indifference,  even 
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though  she  start  from  the  veriest  fool's 
paradise.' 

Gwenda  felt  her  heart  sink. 

'  Poor  Connie  !  Oh,  poor  Connie  !'  she 
murmured.  '  But  we  must  not  forget  what 
a  spoilt  child  she  has  heen,'  said  Gwenda. 
*  She  is  sure  to  be  very  exacting  and 
capricious.' 

Mary  struck  up  a  lively  march. 

'  T  don't  want  to  be  a  croaking  raven,' 
she  said,  lightly,  *  but — I  am  very,  very 
glad  that  you  are  not  in  her  place, 
Gwenda.' 

It  was  true  enough  that  Connie  had 
begun  to  feel  dissatisfied — disenchanted. 
Let  a  woman  be  ever  so  unromantic — so 
little  sjnrituelle — she  is  quick  to  note  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  man  who  should 
still  be  her  lover,  and  whom  she  loves. 
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Yet,  had  Connie  been  asked  to  do  so, 
she  could  not  have  made  any  tangible  ac- 
cusation against  her  husband.  She  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  put  into  words  the 
actual  trivialities  that  made  up  the  sum 
of  her  grievance.  But  it  is  little  acts  of 
omission,  little  slights  and  lapses,  that 
tend  to  weaken  love,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  incompatible  with  its  presence.  Love 
knows  them  not.  And  it  was  a  bitter 
humiliation  for  Connie  to  feel  that  all  of 
its  strength  and  fervour  that  la}^  between 
them  came  from  her  ;  that  for  the  rich 
stores  her  heart  had  garnered  and  now  laid 
lavishly  at  his  feet  she  must  accept,  and 
be  content  with,  one  small  grain  of  millet 
in  return. 

Lawrence  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who, 
with  full  calculation,  deliberately  does 
wrong,    and   spends    all    his    after-life    in 
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fruitless  efforts  at  atonement  and  vain 
remorse.  He  did  not  try  to  compound 
with  his  conscience,  making  airy  excuses, 
bubbles  that  would  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
puif  of  summer  wind.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  gloss  over  the  shameful  truth  to  himself 
that,  in  letting  Connie  believe  she  could 
ever  have  a  place  in  his  affections,  he  had 
basely  cheated  and  deceived  her.  The 
image  of  another  woman  had  left  no  room 
in  his  heart  for  any  later  love,  and  that 
image  would  ever  ])e  the  nearest  and 
dearest  thing  in  his  dreams — in  his  life 
— till  time  itself  stood  still ! 

He  held  on  despairingly  to  the  memory 
of  that  lost  love.  He  could  not  let  it  go. 
It  was  all  that  was  left  to  him  in  this 
world  or  the  next ;  for  heaven  would  be 
no  heaven  to  him  without  her.  A  shadow, 
a  dream  !     But  better  a  thousand  times 
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such  a  shadow,  such  a  dream,  than  dulL, 
unwelcome  reality. 

He  was  not  the  man  to  live  a  life  of 
effort  and  sacrifice.  He  could  not  do 
battle  with  his  passion — as  holy  men  have 
done  ere  now  in  cells  and  caves,  with 
prayers  and  tears — and,  when  it  threw 
him  down  and  tare  him,  make  no  sign, 
utter  no  cry,  but  wipe  the  dust  from  his 
brow,  and  go  on  his  way  stedfast.  It  was 
not  in  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  life 
that  had  sacrificed  itself  for  his,  to  make 
•even  the  poor  return  of  a  simulated  love. 
Such  as  he  felt  and  was,  such  she  would 
find  him. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  had  made  no  pre- 
tence in  asking  Connie  to  share  his  lot ; 
she  knew  well  enough  that,  if  any  emotion 
moved  him,  it  was  gratitude  rather  than 
love.     But  how  apt  we  all  are  to  buoy 
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ourselves  on  unfounded  hopes,  and  per- 
suade ourselves  that  the  thing  we  ardently 
long  for  must  come  true. 

And  at  the  time,  seeing  her  terror  and 
distress  as  she  knelt  weeping  by  his  side ; 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  woman  he 
loved  could  never  be  his  ;  with  despair  in 
his  soul — reckless  even  of  life — it  seemed, 
to  his  clouded  brain,  no  wrong  to  give  this 
girl  the  ashes  of  a  dead  heart,  if  she  cared 
to  hamper  herself  with  them.  The  more 
sordid  considerations  which  his  father  en- 
tertained were  forgotten  by  him.  They 
chafed  him  afterwards;  they  hurt  his  pride 
more  than  Connie's  sufferings  hurt  his 
conscience. 

Gradually,  but  swiftly,  the  indifference 
and  weariness  he  had  made  some  effort  to 
overcome  during  the  early  days  of  their 
marriage  began   to  appear ;    as    the    cold 
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surface  of  the  rock  breaks  through  the  thin 
layer  of  soil  that  for  a  while  had  covered 
it.  He  fell  into  the  habit  of  ^oing  out 
early  and  alone  to  ride,  seeking  in  long 
wearying  excursions  to  find  distraction 
from  the  gnawing  bitterness  that  possessed 
his  soul.  He  hated  himself  for  having 
weakly  taken  upon  him  a  yoke  he  could 
not  brook  ;  he  began  to  hate  Connie  as 
the  innocent  cause  of  his  wretchedness. 

In  all  his  rides  he  never  went  anywhere 
out  of  sio-ht  of  the  Tower.  The  fascination 
of  it  held  him  strangely,  like  a  spell. 
Sometimes,  covering  miles  at  breakneck 
speed,  over  wild  marsh  land,  or  stretches 
of  alternate  heath  and  furze,  where  the 
rush  of  the  incoming  sea,  breaking  white 
beyond  the  bents,  made  no  interruption  to 
his  still  more  tempestuous  thoughts,  he 
would   turn,  and,  the  grim  walls  showing 
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grey  in  the  distance,  ride  back  slowly, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot  that 
in  very  truth  was  the  grave  of  his 
heart. 

And  at  nights  he  began  to  remain 
longer  with  his  father,  falling  into  the  old 
way  ;  showing  less  and  less  inclination  to 
join  Connie  in  the  newly-furnished  draw- 
ing-room, garish  with  gilding,  wearisome 
with  spick-and-span  freshness,  wanting  so 
much  withal — so  much  that  upholsterers 
and  decorations  could  not  do  for  it.  He 
wondered  what  made  it  look  bleak  and 
comfortless ;  so  unlike  the  tiny  room  that 
Gwenda  reigned  over.  He  felt  the  differ- 
ence blindly,  pettishly,  but  could  not  find 
the  key  to  it. 

It  was  not  that  he  gave  his  father  much 
good  of  his  company  ;  the  old  man  found 
him  as   dull   as   ditch-water.     Lying  back 
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in  his  chair  with  hands  thrust  deep  into 
his  pockets,  silent  for  an  hour  together, 
he  was  not  an  exhilarating  companion  for 
a  man  with  the  gout. 

Phil  Darcy  was  puzzled.  What  the 
deuce  did  the  boy  want  ?  Here  he  ought 
to  be  jubilant,  full  of  glee  as  a  cricket,  at 
getting  out  of  the  everlasting  hot  water 
they  had  both  been  in  for  so  long ;  debts 
paid,  money  to  be  had  for  the  signing  of 
your  name,  horses  in  the  stable,  good  wine 
to  drink.  The  additional  item  of  a  wife, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indiiferent,  was  too 
trifling  a  consideration  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning in  the  catalogue. 

'  What  could  there  be  untoward  in  his 
life  that  money  could  not  get  him  clear 
of?' 

And  Connie  upstairs  in  her  gilded  room, 
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like  the  parrot  in  his  gilded  cage,  kept 
repeating  over  and  over  again  with  miser- 
able iteration  the  thought, 

'  He  never  cared  for  me — he  never  will !' 
She  had  no  resources  that  make  soli- 
tude bearable,  sweet  even  to  some.  She 
began  to  hate  the  stiff,  formal  room  with 
its  gilt  mirrors,  that  showed  her  her  face 
pale  and  drawn  with  disappointment  and 
anger.  It  smelt  of  paint  and  varnish ;  it 
always  would ;  no  amount  of  rose-leaves 
and  pot-pourri  could  ever  out-top  that 
clamant  odour.  She  had  brought  in  some 
flowers  from  the  old  garden  with  a  vague 
idea  that  women  did  so  beautify  the  rooms 
they  occupied  ;  not  from  any  particular 
wish  for  the  things.  And  after  all  they 
did  not  look  well ;  they  were  badly 
chosen,  incongruously  mixed,  untastefully 
arranged.     She  knew  she  had  no  eye  for 
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these  things ;  and  Lawrence  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  there  or  not.  Pah  ! 
let  them  be  thrown  out  !  Their  scent 
only  added  to  the  sickly  heaviness  of  the 
air. 

When  tired  of  sitting  at  the  mercy  of 
her  thoughts  and  listening  for  a  step  that 
failed  to  come,  she  Avould  throw  a  shawl 
over  her  head  and  go  down  the  stairs 
swiftly,  open  the  outer  door,  and  pass 
round  by  the  curtained  dining-room  win- 
dows, walking  over  the  turf  edge  of  the 
flower-border  that  her  steps  might  not  be 
heard,  and  so  on  to  the  ivy-covered  door 
which  led  into  the  garden.  If  she  must 
be  alone,  better  here  with  the  cool  air  of 
heaven  about  her. 

She  glanced  at  the  crimson  glow  of  the 
curtains  as  she  passed.  There  was  no 
movement,  they  hung  close  and  still. 
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'  He  prefers  the  society  of  that  boorish, 
selfish  father  of  his  to  mine,'  she  thought, 
with  bitter  resentment. 

She   had  the   unconsciousness  such  na- 
tures necessarily  have   of  her   own   unfor- 
tunate deficiency  as  a  companion  ;   as  far 
as  the  faculty  of  amusing  went,  old  Darcy 
decidedly  had    the   best    of  it.     He  was, 
after    a    fashion,    intelligent ;    humorous, 
shrewd,  and    a   clever    narrator    of   spicy 
stories,    of    which    his    own    experiences 
afforded   a  wide   selection.      But,  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  his  views  were  decidedly 
oblique  ;  and  listening,  while  you  could  not 
choose  but  laugh,  you  were  apt  to  comfort 
yourself  with  the  recollection  that  it  was 
he,  and  not  yourself,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  startling   sentiments  conveyed  in 
them. 

With    her   white    shawl     held    closely 
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round  her,  Connie  looked  a  strange 
haunting  fierure  in  that  old  wilderness  of  a 
garden.  For  haunt  it  she  did  ;  night  after 
night ;  till  the  young  sheathed  buds  slow- 
ly opened  into  full  green  leaf,  and  the 
rose  arches  were  thick  with  trailing  sprays, 
and  all  the  wantonness  of  growth  began 
once  more  to  stretch  across  the  paths ;  red 
and  black  currant  branches  interweaved 
with  '  lush  woodbine  '  and  clematis  ;  while 
china  roses  threw  out  new  green  shoots  ta 
reach  and  clasp  hands  with  them. 

Pushing  her  way  through  the  jungle,  at 
the  gate  Connie  would  walk  down  the  long^ 
paths,  with  their  overgrown  box  borders, 
to  the  end,  where  a  ruinous  old  tool-house 
stood,  a  shapeless  mound  of  ivy.  Round, 
and  up  the  opposite  side,  where  gnarled 
apple  and  pear-trees  covered  the  wall, 
intermixed  with   the   octopus-like  arms  of 
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a  great  wisteria,  and  farther  up  beautiful, 
scarlet  japonica  and  jasmine — not,  how- 
ever, now  beyond  the  budding  stage. 

Back  and  forth  she  would  pace,  stop- 
ping now  and  again  to  look  at  some  shrub 
or  flower,  as  if  it  were  entirely  new  to 
her;  and,  after  staring  vacantly  at  it  for  a 
while,  passing  on  with  no  actual  impres- 
sion of  the  sight  on  her  mind  at  all.  See- 
ing the  cold,  solemn  moon  overhead,  some- 
times a  great  white  disk,  looking  down 
^ith  placid  indifference  on  her  cruel  heart- 
trouble,  just  as  it  looks  with  equal  im- 
passiveness  on  the  dead  face  in  its  shroud, 
the  rosy  babe  in  its  cradle.  Sometimes  it 
was  only  a  faint  pearly  thread,  a  phantom 
sickle ;  then  again  it  was  gone  entirely, 
and  the  night  was  dark,  with  flying  clouds 
and  stray  glimpses  of  stars  that  seemed 
dim  wuth  the  mist  of  tears. 
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Perhaps,  to  the  wise  people,  who  can 
take  life  for  better,  for  worse  ;  who  do  not 
expect  much  of  it  at  the  best ;  and  are 
not  disposed  to  walk  midway  to  meet 
troubles  that  are  as  certain  to  appear  as 
are  the  sparks  to  fly  upward ;  Connie's 
easy  vanquishment  by  the  demon  dis- 
appointment— hurt  pride — vanity — give  it 
any  name  you  will — seems  puerile  and 
unfounded.  So  it  was.  Had  she  been  a 
woman  whose  soul  was  sufficient  unto  it- 
self,  Darcy's  lukewarm  addresses  would 
not  have  won  her;  neither  would  she  have 
looked  to  gather  grapes  of  thistles,  grain 
from  chaff.  Having;  cried  for  her  sfino^er- 
bread  toy,  she  was  now  crying  because 
it  tuas  gingerbread,  and  not  gold  all 
through. 

In  this  way,  days  and  weeks  dragged  on 
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with  Connie  ;  the  rancour  of  her  ire  show- 
ing no  sign  of  moderating.  And  Lawrence 
was  but  dimly  conscious  of  anything 
peculiar  in  her  manner,  and  content  to  set 
it  to  the  credit  of  '  tantrums,'  to  which 
Connie's  temper  was  known  to  be  subject. 
What  is  more  cutting  than  the  utter 
obliviousness  of  '  anything  being  wrong ' 
which  springs  from  crass  indifference  and 
lack  of  sympathy  ;  the  freezing  deadness 
of  snow  beside  the  lava  heat  of  the 
geysers  ?  Lawrence,  absorbed  in  his  own 
selfish  grief — which,  instead  of  lessening, 
grew  daily  more  vivid  and  unbearable, 
— more  so  in  the  scenes  with  which  all  his 
hopes  had  been  associated — did  not  give  a 
thought  to  Connie  or  her  possible  dis- 
tresses. He  had  not  a  doubt,  from  the 
first,  that  he  would  make  just  such 
another     indifferent,     half-careless,     half- 
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cruel  husband  as  his  father,  and  his 
father's  father,  had  been  before  him,  and 
as  far  back  as  tradition  carried  the  credit- 
able record.  It  had  become  their  role — 
every  Darcy  was  expected  to  play  it  ;  even 
as  he  would  be  proving  himself  still  more 
a  Darcy  if  he  drank  hard  and  swore  like 
a  trooper.  But  Lawrence,  to  do  him  justice, 
was  so  far  imbued  with  modern  prejudices 
as  to  think  the  latter  privileges  better 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
vance. Connie  had  gone  to  her  dooni 
with  her  eyes  open — it  was  as  clearly  set 
before  her  as  the  pile  of  the  suttee — and  she 
had  accepted  it  without  hesitation. 

That  there  had  not  been  hesitation  was 
indeed  a  mystery  to  Lawrence.  For  over- 
weening vanity  was  not  among  his  fail- 
ings ;  and  his  estimation  of  his  own  worth 
was  of  a  modesty  that  would  have  aston- 
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ishecl  some  of  the  prettiest  orirls  in  the 
county,  for  whom  he  was  Lancelot,  Bayard, 
and  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  all  rolled 
in  one. 

But  honestly  he  did  wonder  at  the  first, 
and  then  gave  himself  no  further  concern 
about  it.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  she  en- 
dowed him  with  virtues  and  excellencies 
out  of  her  own  imagination.  His  con- 
science acquitted  him  of  posing  for  any 
such  apotheosis. 

It  was  an  indifferent  matter  to  him 
whether  Connie,  when  he  came  home  after 
one  of  his  long  breakneck  rides,  was  in  a 
snappish,  vixenish  mood,  or,  oftener  still, 
sullen  and  silent.  He  had  no  thought  to 
bestow  on  it,  taken  up  as  he  was  with  the 
bitterness  that  raged  fiercer  every  day  in 
his  own   soul.     By  his  own   hand   he  had 
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cut  himself  off  from  all  further  hope  of 
Gwenda.  The  man  he  had  believed  his 
rival  was  gone.  She  was  still  free. 
Insanely  he  clung  to  the  dream  that  in 
■  lime  she  might  have  come  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  him  ;  that  his  devotion,  his 
worship  !  would  have  won  at  last  its  meed. 
Utterly  unfounded  as  the  belief  was,  it 
served  to  keep  his  passion  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment at  boiling-point — it  was  the 
added  drop  of  bitterness  to  a  cup  already 
overflowing. 

Connie  had  managed  to  lame  her  fav- 
ourite horse,  and  that  in  pettish  opposi- 
tion to  Lawrence's  advice,  w^hen  taking 
an  awkward  leap.  She  refused  to  go  out 
on  any  other,  and  the  hunting  season  w^as 
now  drawling  to  a  close.  So,  in  spite  of 
her  dislike  to  it,  she  spent  a  good  deal  of 
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her  time  in  the  newly  varnished  drawing- 
room. 

One  day  she  found  occupation  in  writ- 
ing orders  to  her  tradesmen.  Finding  her 
own  stock  of  note-paper  finished,  she 
searched  about  the  room,  in  hopes  of  com- 
ing on  some  stray  store  in  table  drawers 
or  cabinets.  Old  Darcy  was  in  his  own 
small  sanctum  downstairs ;  but  nothing 
would  have  induced  her  to  go  there,  to 
ask  for  that  or  anything  else.  She  disliked 
her  father-in-law  thoroughly,  but  perhaps 
the  feeling  was  intensified  by  a  sort  of 
jealousy  at  his  monopolizing  a  greater 
share  of  Lawrence's  attention  of  late  than 
she  did. 

Opening  out  of  the  drawing-room  was  a 
smaller  one,  that  always  had  gone  under 
the  name  of  '  Mrs.  Darcy 's  room,'  and  was 
now  never   used.     When   the   house    had 
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undergone  re-decoration,  Lawrenv?e  had 
stipulated  that  this,  his  mother's  room, 
should  be  left  untouched. 

Connie's  wandering  glance  now  lighted 
on  the  locked  door.  She  went  forward 
and  turned  the  key. 

The  room  was  old-fashioned  and  faded, 
but  still  pretty,  a  great  deal  prettier  than 
its  showy  neighbour.  Though  unused,  it 
was  not  musty  nor  dusty.  Old  Nanny, 
Lawrence's  nurse,  looked  after  it  as  a 
labour  of  love.  The  furniture  stood  as  its 
mistress  had  left  it — the  work-basket  with 
her  embroidery,  the  small  book-case  with 
her  books,  the  table  in  the  window  with 
her  ink-stand  and  pen.  And  in  a  china 
bowl  the  rose-leaves  she  had  gathered  were 
yet  faintly  fragrant. 

Connie  noticed,  too,  that  one  or  two 
trifles  specially  the  property  of  her  hus- 
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band  lay  here,  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  the  room  frequently.  She 
stood  awhile  looking  about  her,  but  there 
was  not  much  to  interest  her  in  the  faded 
old  boudoir.  And,  remembering  her  quest, 
she  went  towards  a  secretaire  wdiich  stood 
in  a  corner,  and  in  which  the  key  had  been 
left. 

Just  above  it  hung  a  picture,  an  en- 
graving from  some  painting.  It  was  a 
half-length — a  beautiful  ideal  head  of  a 
woman.  It  would  not  have  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  moment  from  Con- 
nie, but  for  a  startling  resemblance  in 
feature  and  expression  to  Gwenda  Chet- 
wynd.  It  might  have  had  her  for  its 
actual  model,  so  perfect  was  the  likeness. 
There  were  the  eyes  with  the  smile  in 
them,    the    finely-cut,  straight    nose,    and 
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mouth  ready  to  say  something  arch  and 
sweet. 

Connie,  wondering  at  the  strength  of 
this  chance  resemblance,  looked  below  for 
the  artist's  signature.  It  was  there,  a 
well-known  name ;  but  a  pencilled  memo- 
randum in  the  corner  near  the  frame  made 
her  start.  It  was  a  date — the  date  of  that 
very  year ! 

This  was  no  relic  of  his  mother's,  then. 
Lawrence  himself  must  have  hung  it  here. 
Connie  remained  standing  before  the  pic- 
ture, looking  at  the  sweet  clear  eyes  that 
had  Gwenda's  truth  in  them.  How  strange 
that  a  man's  fancy  could  have  produced 
such  an  exact  counterpart  of  a  living, 
breathing  woman  ! 

In  absent  fashion,  she  turned  the  key 
of  the  secretaire.     No,  there  was  nothing 
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here  but  musty  old  letters.  Her  orders 
would  have  to  wait.  She  was  about  to 
close  and  lock  it  again,  when  her  eye  fell 
on  a  packet  that,  from  its  oddity,  attracted 
her  attention.  She  lifted  and  looked  at 
it.  It  consisted  of  an  old  glove,  and  one 
or  two  letters,  bound  together  by  a  faded 
ribbon.  She  smiled  a  little  sadly  at  the 
thought  that  her  careless  eyes  should  have 
fallen  on  some  relic  treasured  by  the  dead 
woman  whose  desk  she  had  opened. 

She  would  have  set  it  down  again  at 
once,  but,  on  turning  it  in  her  hand, 
there,  in  the  firm  writing  she  knew  so 
well,  was  the  signature  :  '  Gwendolj-n 
Chetwynd ' ! 

For  a  moment  Connie  gazed  at  the 
packet  without  breath  or  movement.  Then 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  her  teeth  set,  her 
colour  mounting,  she  tore  oif  the  ribbon, 
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and  opened  the  note.      It   consisted  only 
of  three  lines : 

'  Dear  Mr.  Darcy, 

'  So  good  of  you  to  offer  me 
the  "Skye."  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accept 
it,  as  I  have  too  many  pets  he  might  take 
an  ogreish  fancy  to. 

'  With  many  thanks, 

'  Yours  sincerely, 

'  Gwendolyn  Chetwynd.' 

Connie  put  this  down,  and  opened  the 
other.     It  was  still  shorter  : 

'  Dear  Mr.  Darcy, 

'  Do  not   trouble  yourself 

about  the  book.     Father  is  going  to  C 

next  week,  and  will  get  it  for  me. 
'  Yours  sincerely, 

'  Gwendolyn  Chetwynd.' 
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Then  she  looked  at  the  glove.  Yes,  it 
was  Gwenda's  without  doubt.  Just  sucK 
a  little,  quiet  drab  glove  as  she  usually 
wore.  There  was  the  size,  six  and  a 
quarter,  on  the  white  lining  of  the  wrist. 

And  he  treasured  these  : — two  common- 
place notes  and  a  half-soiled  glove  !  Kept 
them  here,  tied  up  with  ribbon — was  that 
hers  too  ? — here  in  this  room,  where  no 
one  was  likely  to  interrupt  his  worship  of 
them ! 

This  desk,  then,  was  his.  What  inad- 
vertence had  made  him  leave  the  key  in 
it? 

Ah — !  when  the  colt  broke  loose  this 
morning,  and  his  father  called  him,  was  it 
not  from  here  that  he  rushed  downstairs  ? 
No  doubt  it  was  then  the  key  was  for- 
gotten, and  he  would  be  certain  to  come 
back  for  it. 
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Connie  tied  up  the  parcel  as  before,  and 
returned  it  to  its  place.  She  would  not 
tell  him  of  her  discovery — not  yet.  She 
Avould  wait,  and  find  out  whatever  more 
there  was  to  learn  of  his  treachery. 

This  year !  That  picture  was  being 
hung  while  the  words  were  yet  on  his  lips 
that  had  bound  her,  Connie,  to  him.  As 
to  the  notes,  they  had  no  date.  They 
might  have  been  written  then,  or  yester- 
day. But  they  were  nothing — of  them- 
selves ;  the  significance  was  in  the  fact  of 
their  being  treasured — mere  scraps  of 
paper  her  hand  had  touched. 

Oh,  heavens  !  now  she  saw,  at  last,  that 
he  had  no  heart  to  give  her^ — that  such 
love  as  this  was  as  far  away  from  the 
poor  shadow  of  liking  he  had  first  shown 
her — now,   alas  !    even    that  was  dead — as 
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far    as    morn    from    night,    as    light    from 
darkness. 

She  closed  the  desk,  and  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  feeling  stunned,  sick, 
hardly  quite  certain  of  what  was  the 
matter  with  her, — as,  they  say,  one  feels 
after  receiving  a  mortal  blow. 

She  sat  down  on  the  first  chair  near, 
with  her  hands  folded  on  her  knee,  and 
gazed  vacantly  at  the  gaudy  roses  of  the 
carpet.  Had  she  ever  noticed  before  that 
there  were  five  of  them  in  every  clump 
— that  two  were  red,  two  pink,  and  one 
white  ?     She  would  never  forget  it  again. 

Then  her  eyes  travelled  slowly  round 
the  room,  noting  the  exact  position  of 
'  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty,'  the  china  jars, 
and  Japanese  puzzle  boxes  on  the  table  ; 
over  the  trellised  convolvulus  of  the  paper, 
the  mirrors  and  the  orildinof ;  and  at  last 
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reached  the  window,    where  nothing  was 
visible   but    a    deep    light-filled    ocean   of 
blue  sky.     Not  a  cloud  dimmed  its  terrible  . 
radiance.       And    this    was  symbolical    of 
earth's  fairest  happiness. 

Oh,  mockery  !  There  is  nothing  in  life 
but  miser}^,  deceit,  loss  !  When  the  cup 
is  at  your  lips,  a  hand  snatches  it  away  ; 
when  your  feet  have  won  at  last  to  the 
gates  of  the  golden  temple,  behold,  it 
vanishes  like  mist ! — happiness  is  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  ^  fata  inorgana ;  no  one  has  ever* 
realized  it,  or  ever  will. 

Vaguely  such  thoughts  were  moving 
in  the  tangled  meshes  of  Connie's  brain. 
Real  misery  is  dry-eyed.  You  weep  when 
some  sweet  young  life  is  cut  short  which 
has  crossed  with  yours  but  a  little  ;  when 
some  friend  goes  away  for  a  year  or  two^ 
and  you  think  of  the  uncertainty  of  things 
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here  below,  and  the  doubt  whether  you 
will  ever  meet  again. 

But  when  all  that  made  life — Life  !  is 
taken  from  you  ;  when  you  are  left  to 
creep  lonely  through  that  '  ever  during 
dark,'  hope's  torch  extinguished,  silence 
your  portion  now  and  to  come,  seared  is 
the  gaze  that  meets  that  rayless  void. 

Connie's  eyes  were  hard  and  dry  as  she 
sat,  stonily  gazing  at  that  mocking  blue 
sky. 

The  feelino^  that  racked  in  her  breast 
was  a  complex  one.  Love,  disappointed 
and  thrown  back  on  itself,  was  certainly 
prominent ;  but  love  only  as  she  was  capa- 
ble of  it.  A  wayward,  capricious  fancy, 
incapable  of  sacrifice,  ready  to  turn  at  any 
moment  to  anger,  suspicion,  even  hate. 
Resentment,  bitter  and  unstayed,  was  the 
.strongest  motor  with  her  now.     She  felt 
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a  child's  longing  to  bite  or  destroy  some- 
thing that  Darcy  cared  for.  She  would 
have  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot 
the  picture  that  had  roused  her  suspicions, 
but  for  her  resolution  to  wait  yet  a  little, 
and  watch — for  what,  she  had  no  definite 
idea.  She  hoped  to  be  able  to  confound 
Lawrence  yet  more  utterly  with  her  know- 
ledge of  his  perfidy.  With  all  the  love  she 
believed  she  had  for  him,  her  one  thought 
now  was  how  to  hurt  him,  how  to  make 
him  wince  !  • 

She  would  bide  her  time. 

Gwenda's  visit  to  Kilcoran  was  delaj-ed 
by  the  difiiculty  of  finding  her  father  at 
leisure,  and  she  shrank  from  going  alone. 
But  at  last,  one  sunny  afternoon,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  free,  and  drove  her  over. 

They    found    Connie    at    home,   having 
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just  returned  from  a  drive.  She  received 
them  with  her  usual  lively,  eh  at  te  ring- 
welcome  ;  takino;  Gwenda  to  task  for  her 
tardiness  in  coming  to  see  her. 

'  I  thought  you  meant  to  throw  me  over 
altogether,  you  heartless  Gwenda !  We 
have  been  home  now  nearly  two  months 
actually.' 

'  You  know,  dear  Connie,  that  in  my 
case  the  spirit  is  willing  always.  But  how 
to  get  to  you  in  body  was  my  difficulty. 
Father  was  not  free  to  come  with  me  till 
to-day.' 

'  Well,  now  I  have  got  you  at  last,  I 
shall  keep  you  to  dinner.  Lawrence  won't 
be  back  till  then,  and  you  must  not  go 
without  seeing  him.' 

'  Thanks,  ever  so  much,  but  indeed  we 
cannot  stay  to-day.  Father  has  work  to 
do.* 
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Gwenda  never  was  so  near  jeopardizing 
her  reputation  for  truthfulness.  For, 
though  she  was  in  reality  echoing  the  pro- 
testations and  excuses  her  father  had  been 
lavish  of  whenever  she  tried  to  get  him 
spurred  on  to  make  the  visit,  she  knew  in 
her  heart  that  they  had  not  a  feather- 
weight of  reality  about  them. 

Somehow  the  captain  perceived  that  his 
daughter  had  no  wish  to  stay,  and  backed 
up  the  mendacious  assertion. 

'  No,  my  dear,  many  thanks  ;  no,  it's' 
quite  out  of  the  question  to-day.  I've  a 
lot  of  official  business  to  get  over  for  post 
time.' 

The  captain,  making  inquiry  for  Mr. 
Darcy,  senior,  it  appeared  that  he  was 
held  captive  by  his  old  enemy,  the  gout, 
and  unable  to  come  upstairs. 

'  I  must  ask  you  to  go  to  him,  Captain 

VOL.  HI.  E 
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Chetwyncl.  He  would,  of  course,  wish  to 
see  you.' 

'  Certainly,  certainly,'  said  the  captain, 
risino;,  well  content  to  leave  the  ^^irls  to 
their  gossip  about  Paris  and  the  newest 
fashions. 

But  somehow  these  interesting  topics 
did  not  awaken  the  usual  deep  and  burn- 
ing interest  this  afternoon.  Gwenda 
could  not  help  noticing  that  Connie's  man- 
ner w^as  absent  and  distrait.  She  talked 
and  laughed  certainly,  but  her  remarks 
were  sometimes  strangely  inconsequent  ; 
rushing  from  one  subject  to  another  un- 
connectedly,  and  apparently  with  little 
interest. 

'  Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  bored  ourselves 
to  death  w^ith  pictures,  and  museums,  and 
all  that,'  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  in  answer 
to  some   question   of  Gwenda's.     '  What  a 
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pity  you  could  not  have  been  there  instead 
of  me.  Yoit  have  a  soul  to  appreciate 
these  things,  you  know.  As  for  rae,  I 
never  want  to  look  at  a  picture  again  !' 

'No  doubt  one  may  get  too  much  of 
that  as  well  as  any  other  good  thing,' 
said  Gwenda,  '  but  I  have  never  been  tried 
in  that  way.' 

'  The  out-door  things  were  the  best. 
The  drives  in  the  Bois,  and  the  excur- 
sions. Such  nice  old  quiet  places  there 
are  quite  close  to  Paris.  But  one  soon 
tires  of  it  all.  And  what  have  you  been 
doing  lately  ?'  she  asked.  '  What  about 
the  wreck?  And  has  that  handsome  Mr. 
Langdale  gone  away  for  good  and  all  ?' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  said  Gwenda,  with   be- 

comino^  indifference.     'There  was  nothinix 

more   that  required  his    presence.     They 

are  breaking  up  the  ship.' 
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'  Ah,  what  a  sad  thing  it  was  altogether! 
And  how  about  the  soup  kitchen  ?  Of 
course  that  is  flourishing.  I  must  begin 
my  duties  there  again.  It  will  give  me 
something  to  do,  at  any  rate.' 

The  words  escaped  her  in  such  a  dreary 
tone  that  Gwenda  felt  inexpressibly 
saddened.  She  was  struck  with  the 
absent  way  in  which  Connie  spoke,  as  if 
her  thoughts  were  but  half-occupied  with 
the  present ;  and  she  seemed  unconscious 
of  the  sigh  with  which  her  words  were 
uttered. 

Just  then  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  was 
heard,  clattering  sharply  round  to  the 
stables.  Connie  started,  and  a  peculiar 
expression  showed  for  a  moment  in  her 
face,  but  she  said  nothing. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Lawrence  appeared. 
His   wife   leaned   forward,    watching   him 
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silently,    as    he    came    towards    Gwenda. 

There  was  no  mistakino^  the  eao;er  orlad- 
ness  of  his  greeting.  When,  oh,  \^hen 
had  his  eyes  lighted  up  for  Iter  as  they 
were  lit  now  while  he  held  Gwenda's 
hand  ? 

As  she  looked  at  him,  her  clasped  hands 
tightened  till  they  were  strained  to  blood- 
less white — as  w^ere  her  lips.  She  watched 
Gwenda,  too.  Her  face  showed  nothing 
that  she  could  take  umbrao^e  at.  But  oh, 
that  any  other  woman  should  have  the 
triumph  of  caUing  up  the  conscious 
•delight  that  she  read  in  his  face — that  he 
did  not  even  care  to  hide ! 

'  You  are  early  home,'  Connie  said,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  constrained  in  spite  of 
her  utmost  effort  to  appear  careless. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  without  looking  at 
her,  '  I  saw  the  dog-cart  on  the  Kilcorari 
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road,  and  came  straight  across  the  fields- 
from  the  White  Strand.' 

His  words  were  apparently  meant  for 
Gwenda.  He  was  at  no  pains  to  keep 
back  from  either  of  them  the  simple  truth 
— the  wife  that  he  was  indifferent  to — the 
girl  whom  he  madly  loved.  The  truth, 
shameful  as  it  was  that,  with  this  girl's- 
imaoe  fillino^  his  whole  soul,  he  had 
solemnly  bound  himself  to  love  and 
cherish  another,  with  no  thought  of  keep- 
ing the  vow,  any  more  than  the  thistle- 
down can  be  relied  on  to  rest  where  it 
falls. 

Gwenda,  all  innocent  as  she  was,  yet 
felt  strangely  embarrassed.  She  saw  the 
stony  look  in  Connie's  eyes,  the  lips  com- 
pressed and  white,  as  Darcy  threw  himself 
on  the  nearest  seat,  and  be.2:an  to  ask  eager 
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questions  as  to  Gwenda's  life  and  doings 
since  he  had  last  seen  her. 

A  good  woman  does  not  find  pleasure  in 
making  another  miserable,  and  that  other 
her  friend  and  companion  from  childhood  ; 
although,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  the  excep- 
tions to  the  affirmative  accusation  are  rare 
enough  to  give  it  very  plausible  standing- 
ground. 

She  did  her  best  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion to  topics  in  which  they  were  all 
interested.  Reminiscences,  allusions  to 
bygone  meetings,  she  was  afraid  of  There 
was  something  so  strangely  reckless  in 
Lawrence's  manner  that  she  feared  he 
might  at  any  moment  forget  the  impera- 
tive need  of  restraint  his  position  called 
for.  Oh,  was  he  blind,  that  he  did  not 
see  the  misery  in  his  wife's  face  ?  How 
could  he  neo^lect  her  so  ? 
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'  You  will  stay  and  dine  with  us,  of 
course  ?'  said  Lawrence.  '  Why  are  you 
sitting  in  your  bonnet?'  and  he  looked 
impatiently  at  Connie. 

*  I  have  asked  her,'  his  wife  said,  coldly. 
*  Her  father  is  in  the  study  with  yours. 
Captain  Chetwynd  cannot  stay.' 

'  Nonsense  !  I  can  drive  you  back  when 
you  like,  if  the  captain  must  go  now.' 

'  Oh,  pray  do  not  think  of  it,'  said 
Gwenda.  '  I  must  really  go  back  with 
father  at  once.' 

It  was  an  intense  relief  to  her  when  the 
captain  appeared,  with  the  admonition  not 
to  forget  the  days  were  short,  and  the 
horse  showing  symptoms  of  a  cough. 

Gwenda  rose,  a  curious  sore  feeling  at  her 
heart.  Never  before  had  she  left  Connie 
with  any  consciousness  of  coklness  between 
them  such  as  was  chilling   her  now   unac- 
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countably.  Oh,  how  cruel,  how  wicked  of 
Lawrence  not  to  see  that  Connie's  poor, 
childish  heart  was  crying  out  for  the  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  that  were  her  right — 
that  she  could  look  for  nowhere  else  now 
but  from  him  ! 

Adieux  were  said  ;  Connie  rousing  her- 
self to  son:ie  show  of  old  affection,  of  which 
her  conscience  kept  admonishing  her  there 
ought  to  be  no  diminution,  as  far  as 
Gwenda  was  concerned.  But  who  can 
dearly  love  a  rival — though  he  be  known 
to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  community 
of  saints  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 


DAKKNESS. 


Darcy's  conscience  should  have  been  ill 
to  wrestle  with  just  then.  But  arrayed 
against  it  were  all  the  headstrong  passions 
of  his  nature,  that  had  never  known  curb- 
ing from  cradle  to  manhood.  The  sense 
of  pain  and  life-weariness  born  of  his  dis- 
a]3pointed  hopes  filled  his  soul  to  the 
extinction  of  aught  else.  The  ties  and 
obligations  he  had  assumed,  with  so  little 
regard  to  their   solemn    import,  shackled 
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him  not  in  reality — it  was   the  rattle  only 
of  his  chains  that  galled  him. 

He  walked  as  if  in  a  mist,  caring  not 
whither  his  steps  might  lead  him.  Far  in 
front  w^as  the  same  dreary  nothingness, 
such  as  encompasses  the  doomed  traveller 
who  toils  over  darkening  sands,  hearing 
the  sea  creep  in  stealthily,  while  the  fog 
holds  him,  and  he  knows  death  is  lying  in 
wait. 

If  Lawrence  could  for  a  moment  have 
forgotten  self — have  turned  his  eyes  from 
perpetual  contemplation  of  his  own  trouble 
— some  not  entirely  quenched  sense  of 
honour  and  rio^ht  feelino;  mis^ht  have 
prompted  him  to  at  least  a  semblance  of 
consideration  for  Connie.  But  to  the  bit- 
terness of  her  knowledge  of  his  indiffer- 
ence he  added  the  insult  of  open  neglect. 

The  rumour  was  not  slow  to  arise  and 
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fly  on  its  gossamer  wings,  that  all  was  not 
sunshine  and  honey  in  the  old  house  at 
Kilcoran.  The  young  couple  were  rarely 
seen  together.  If  Connie  drove  out,  she 
chose  to  drive  herself ;  and  Lawrence  could 
not  endure  sitting,  with  folded  arms,  look- 
ing on.  So,  when  she  did  go,  she  went 
alone.  She  had  angrily  refused  to  ride 
any  horse  but  her  favourite,  and  his  sprain 
had  proved  to  be  more  tedious  than  was  at 
first  expected.  Consequently  her  sphere 
of  action,  as  regarded  outdoor  pursuits, 
had  become  more  limited. 

One  day,  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the 
house,  where  she  had  only  the  prospect  of 
another  long,  lonely  day,  she  went  out  in 
aimless  fashion,  and  took  by  chance  the 
path  that  led  across  the  fields.  There  was 
no  lack  of  beauty  and  interest  even  here. 
The  primroses    were   beginning    to    show 
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thick  in  the  hedges,  their  countless  yello^v 
disks  glowing  star-like  from  the  dark 
sheath  of  their  leaves.  The  tinkling  stream 
had  grown  sluggish,  and  was  almost  hidden 
by  rank  growth  of  cresses,  and  yellow 
water  buttercups,  and  forget-me-nots.  And 
the  young  grass,  strewn  with  daisies  like 
snow,  had  all  the  brilliant  freshness  of 
spring,  that  knows  nothing  of  dust  or 
summer's  parching. 

Connie  sauntered  along  listlessly  ;  hear- 
ing— yet  caring  little  for  its  sweetness — 
the  strong,  clear  notes  of  the  lark  as  he 
mounted  high  in  the  dazzling  air;  and  the 
trilling  of  innumerable  little  nameless 
songsters  from  the  hedges.  There  were 
nests  everywhere.  In  and  out  the  furze 
bushes,  now  golden  with  bloom,  their  busy 
owners  flew  and  twittered.  The  Kilcoran 
cows,  lying  deep  in  buttercups,  looked  at 
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their  mistress  lazily  as  she  passed.  They 
had  about  as  much  speculation  in  their 
great  sIoav  eyes  as  she  showed  in  hers — 
only  there  was  no  misery  in  them.  In  her 
heart  she  envied  the  dumb  things.  They 
had  no  thoughts — no  hopes  or  fears — no 
-dead  dreams. 

Mechanically  she  opened  and  shut  the 
gates,  and  walked  from  one  to  the  other. 
If  those  fields  and  gates  had  led  on  and 
on  till  they  made  the  circle  of  the  world, 
she  would  hardly  have  known  or  cared. 
As  well  follow  that  path  as  any  other, 
though  it  led  to  her  grave. 

Connie's  condition  of  mind  was  not  im- 
proving with  time.  She  was  not  seeking 
to  reconcile  herself  to  the  inevitable.  Her 
love  for  Lawrence  was  slowly  turning  to 
hate ;  bitter  anger  possessed  her.  She  felt 
herself  tricked  and  deceived.     Vengeance, 
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retaliation,  cruel  blow  for  blow — oh,  but 
could  she  see  her  way  to  these !  To  make 
him  as  miserable  as  she  felt  herself  seemed 
to  her  the  sweetest  thing  fortune  could 
send  her  now. 

She  went  on  listlessly,  till  she  had 
reached  the  last  field,  beyond  which  lay 
the  road.  Here  some  giant  furze  bushes 
made  a  circular  bower,  in  the  centre  of 
which  she  seated  herself  It  was  a  very 
sweet  retreat,  with  the  yellow  blossoms  all 
round  her,  shedding  their  faint  honey  per- 
fume. She  leant  her  head  on  her  hand, 
and  dreamily  listened  to  the  hum  of 
myriad  insects,  and  the  occasional  boom  of 
a  big  bumble  bee  intent  on  work.  Her 
thoughts  went  back  to  her  childhood  and 
her  father.  Oh,  where  was  he  now  ?  When 
had  he  ever  been  slow  to  comfort  her,  in 
all  her  young  sorrows? 
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Sorrow — !  What  had  she  known  of  it 
then  ?  She  had  never  any  real  knowledge 
of  it  till  now  ! 

She  lay  there,  pulling  the  furze  blossoms 
and  crushing  them  unconsciously  in  her 
hand.  How  long,  she  hardly  knew — until 
some  sounds  on  the  road  reached  her  ears. 
Mechanically  she  turned  her  head  and 
looked  through  the  screen  of  bushes ; 
some  sand  cart,  or  turf  carrier,  no  doubt, 
was  passing. 

But,  instead  of  these,  she  saw — what 
made  her  raise  herself  on  her  arm,  and 
breathe  thick  and  hurriedly — Lawrence, 
with  his  arm  through  his  horse's  bridle, 
walking  by  the  side  of  Gwenda  Chet- 
wynd  !  They  had  come  along  so  far,  ap- 
parently together,  and  were  now  about  to 
part. 

Leaning  there    on    her  hand,   with    di- 
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lated  eyes,  full  of  jealous  bitterness,  she 
watched  them.  She  saw  them  pause,  near 
enough  for  her  to  catch  the  flutter  of 
Gwenda's  hair,  the  movement  of  her 
husband's  lips  in  speaking.  The  hand 
which  Gwenda  had  extended  to  him, 
Lawrence  was  holding  in  both  his.  She 
might  have  heard  the  very  words  he 
said,  had  the  wind  been  blowing  towards 
her. 

And  a  thousand  times  better  for  her  if 
she  could ! 

She  noted  how  eagerly  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Gwenda's  downcast  ones — she 
grew  white  as  death  as  she  gazed. 

Still  he  held  her  hand,  as  if  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  part  with  it.  And 
then,  with  a  sudden  quick  impulse,  he 
caught  it  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it,  again 
and  again  ! 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Connie  let  her  head  sink  down  upon 
her  arms.  The  fields — the  sky — every- 
thing— seemed  going  round  with  her.  She 
pressed  her  face  to  the  cold  turf,  clutching 
the  grass  with  her  hands,  as  if  it  were 
some  live  thing  she  strove  to  strangle.  For 
a  while  she  was  but  half  conscious.  She 
still  heard  the  murmur  of  vibrating  wings 
and  the  notes  of  the  swooping  swallows  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  part  of  some  chaotic 
dream.  Then  she  was  falling,  falling  over 
the  edge  of  a  great  cataract.  She  never 
ceased  to  fall — it  would  go  on  for  ever  and 
ever  ! 

Oh,  was  there  no  peace — even  in 
death  ? 

How  long  it  was  before  her  scattered 
senses  began  to  come  slowly  back  to  her, 
and  she  rose  from   the  perfumed    yellow 
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bower  that  seemed  to  invite  only  the  soft 
whispers,  or  gentle  memories,  of  love, — 
that  was  already  hateful  to  her  as  the 
'  cockatrice'  den,' — she  knew  not.  She  went 
back  through  the  sunny  fields,  and  the 
gates,  like  a  sleep  walker,  and  then 
straight  to  her  room,  without  meeting 
anyone. 

There  she  threw  off  her  bonnet,  and 
sank  on  a  chair  by  the  window,  which 
looked  out  over  a  thickly-leaved  walnut- 
tree  into  the  garden.  She  did  not  *see 
that  or  anything  else,  as  with  her  chin 
resting  on  her  hands,  and  her  elbows  on 
the  window-sill,  she  stared  out  over  the 
green  flickering  screen,  at  the  gnarled 
apple  and  pear  and  cherry  trees,  all  white 
with  snowy  blossom  below.  She  saw  only 
an  inward  vision — of  two  people  on  a 
road,   and  one  a  man,  passionately  stoop- 
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ing  over  a  girl's  hand.  She  felt  as  if  it 
were  burned  into  her  eyeballs,  that  scene  ;: 
turn  where  she  would,  nothing  else  pre- 
sented itself  to  her. 

The  sun  grew  low,  the  heat  went  out  of 
the  air  ;  the  birds  ceased  their  songs,  and 
began  to  twitter  and  fly  back  and  forwards. 
And  a  beautiful  tortoise-shell  butterfly, 
that  had  fluttered  all  day  in  the  sun,  got 
blown  in  by  the  rising  breeze,  through  the 
open  window,  and  kept  mounting  and  fall- 
ing, up  and  down  the  glass,  vainly  seek- 
ing its  way  out,  when  a  flight  of  a  few 
inches  would  have  set  it  free — had  it  but 
knoAvn.  And  Connie's  eyes  followed  it 
mechanically,  yet  without  thought  or 
perception. 

One  of  the  servants  came  in  hastily  to 
close  the  windows ;  she  had  not  expected 
to  find  her  mistress  in,  and  was  about  to 
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retire,  apologizing,  but  Connie  turned 
I'ound,  and  looked  at  her  dazedly. 

'  Is  it  late  ?'  she  asked. 

There  was  something  in  the  sound  of 
her  voice — ^some thing  unusual  in  her  ap- 
pearance and  manner — that  frightened  the 
girl,  she  knew  not  why. 

'  The  first  dinner-bell's  rung,  ma'am. 
I'll  get  ye  the  time  in  a  moment.' 

'  No — it  does  not  matter.  Tell  IMr. 
Darcy — I  am  not  coming  down  to  dinner. 
My  head  aches — I've  been  out  too  long  in 
the  sun,'  said  Connie,  her  white  face  not 
belying  the  statement. 

The  maid  left  with  the  message. 

Lawrence,  as  was  not  unusual,  was  late 
for  dinner,  and  had  not  time  for  more  than 
a  hurried  look  in  and  a  passing  word  or 
two  of  regret  for  her  headache.  Connie 
refused  his  recommendation  to  have  some 
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light  refreshment  brought  her.  Her  lip& 
grew  hard  as  he  closed  the  door. 

'  What  does  he  care?'  she  said,  bitterly, 
'  He  would  be  glad  if  I  were  dead !' 

She  sat  on  till  the  glow  of  evening  faded 
into  darkness.  And  then  she  got  up  and 
paced  her  room,  up  and  down  with  the 
restlessness  of  misery. 

After  a  while,  she  opened  her  door  and 
listened.  Lawrence  was  still  with  his  father, 
would  probably  remain  with  him  till  the 
old  man's  bedtime. 

She  threw  on  a  shawl  and  Avent  down- 
stairs, and  out  to  her  old  refuge,  the 
garden.  The  night  was  changing.  Heavy 
clouds  had  begun  to  gather,  and  there  was 
dampness  in  the  air.  It  was  growing  very 
dark ;  she  had  almost  to  feel  her  way  along 
the  garden  paths.  A  watery  streak  of 
moon    was    struggling    faintly    with    the 
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clouds  ;  breaking  out  occasionally  with 
one  swift,  ghastly  gleam— so  brief  that 
it  served  no  purpose  but  the  revelation  of 
strange,  lurking  spectres  everywhere — the 
darkness  itself  was  less  eerie. 

As  she  walked,  stumbling  in  the  gloom, 
the  wet  branches  struck  her  across  the 
face  unheeded.  They  were  like  arms 
seeking  to  hold  her  ;  she  had  to  part  them 
with  her  hand  sometimes,  and  the  spray 
was  scattered  in  showers  as  they  recoiled. 

Once  something  flew  so  close  to  Tier, 
screaming  harshly,  that  she  felt  the  wind 
of  its  great,  flapping  wings.  Some  night- 
harrier,  probably  an  owl. 

It  was  too  dark  for  any  active  move- 
ment. She  found  herself  tripping  every 
moment  against  the  roots  of  the  box- 
hedge. 

She  was  returning   to    the   house;  had 
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just  readied  the  ivied  arch  of  the  garden- 
gate  ;  when  the  hall-door  opened,  and  she 
heard  her  husband's  voice. 

'  I  had  better  go  and  make  it  fast,'  he 
was  saying  to  his  father.  '  It's  going  to 
be  a  nasty  night,  and,  with  Mick's  way  of 
mooring,  the  boat  might  be  in  mid-ocean 
by  morning.' 

He  was  referring  to  a  small  rowing-boat 
which  was  kept  at  a  little  landing-stage 
about  half-a-mile  off,  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  bents,  the  nearest  sea-point. 

Connie  heard  him  cross  the  drive  and 
pass  through  the  gate  leading  on  to  the 
waste  land. 

Then  a  sudden  impulse  took  hold  of 
her.  She  would  follow  him.  Here,  alone 
together,  she  could  pour  out  all  the  bit- 
terness and  sense  of  wrong  that  were 
stifling  her.     There  were  no  prying  ears 
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out  there,  no  watching  eyes,  no  tattling 
tongues.  Now,  this  night,  he  should  know 
it — how  she  loathed,  despised,  hated  him 
for  his  deceit  and  perfidy  ! 

But  a  step  coming  near  made  her  pause, 
and  draw  back  under  the  ivy.  It  was 
Mick,  lantern  in  hand,  going  to  the 
■stables. 

She  waited  till  the  last  echo  of  his  steps 
died  away ;  and  then  darted  across  to  the 
gate  leading  to  the  heath.  She  had  to 
grope  to  find  it.  She  would  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  track  to  the 
sea  but  for  the  white  gleam  of  the  sand  of 
which  the  path  was  composed.  It  was 
too  dark  to  distinguish  Lawrence,  and  he 
must  have  got  on  some  distance  in  front 
already. 

The  wind  was  rising,  and  a  fine  cold 
mist  came  sweeping  in  from  the  sea,  and 
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made  the  air  strike  chill  and  dank.  Connie^ 
shivering,  yet  burning  as  with  fever,  drew 
the  dark  folds  of  her  shawl  closely  round 
her,  doggedly  setting  herself  to  overtake 
Lawrence,  though  she  might  have  to  go 
all  the  way  to  the  sea. 

The  wind  whistled  past  her  in  fitful 
gusts,  lulling  again  to  perfect  stillness. 
Sometimes,  in  her  headlong  course,  her 
foot  struck  against  a  clump  of  bents  or 
rushes,  and  she  w^as  near  falling ;  but  she 
hardly  noticed  the  hindrance.  Gradually 
the  low  moan  of  the  sea  broke  on  her  ear. 
It  was  in  the  expectant,  sullen  condition 
preceding  a  storm.  Far  out,  no  doubt, 
the  crests  of  the  white  horses  were  already 
rising ;  but  here  in  the  cove,  there  was 
nothing  but  that  low  hiss  and  moan  to 
denote  disturbance. 

She  reached  the  first  stones  of  the  land- 
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ing-stage  at  last.  Lawrence,  though  she 
could  not  see  him,  was,  she  knew,  within 
a  few  feet  of  her.  She  stood  still  and 
listened.  He  was  busy  fastening  extra 
moorings  on  the  boat ;  she  could  hear  the 
clank  of  the  chain,  and  his  footsteps  on 
the  wet  stones. 

She  went  on  again  slowly,  for  the  slip 
was  covered  with  treacherous  green  slime, 
and  the  only  thing  she  could  see  was  the 
movement  of  the  waves  at  her  side. 

Lawrence,  as  her  step  approached  him, 
turned  sharply  round. 

'Who  is  that?'  he  asked,  surprised  to 
find  he  was  not  alone ;  here,  where  even 
in  daylight  hardly  a  soul  ever  came. 

Connie's  heart  was  beating,  and  her 
breath  coming  quick ;  and  her  dry  lips, 
though  they  moved,  gave  forth  no  sound. 

'  Who  are  you  ?     What  are  you  doing 
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here  ? '  Darcy  asked  again,  impatient- 
ly. He  could  barely  discern  the  outline 
of  a  dark  figure  near  him,  that  stood 
motionless. 

'  It  is  I — your  wife,'  she  answered.  Her 
voice  sounded  hoarse  and  strange,  but  it 
was  steady. 

'  Good  heavens  !'  cried  Lawrence,  drop- 
ping the  chain  he  was  holding,  '  what 
are  you  doing  here? — at  this  hour — on 
such  a  night !     Are  you  mad  ?' 

Connie  laughed — it  sounded  strangely 
there  in  the  darkness. 

'  Mad  ? — perhaps  I  am.  It  is,  as  you 
say,  a  strange  place,  and  a  strange  hour, 
to  seek  you  in.  But  at  least  we  shall 
have  it  entirely  to  ourselves.  I  can  tell 
you  here — what  I  have  wanted  to  say  for 
days — without  fear  of  its  reaching  other 
ears,  making  sport  for  other  lips.     I  have 
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that  poor  vestige  of  pride  left,  you  see^ 
even  vet.' 

'  What  masquerading  is  this  ?'  asked 
Lawrence,  angrily.  '  You  will  be  wet  to 
the  skin  if  you  stand  here  any  longer.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  care  ?'  she  asked,  her 
passion  breaking  forth.  *  What  does  it 
matter  to  me — what  does  it  matter  to  you 
— if  I  Avere  lying  under  the  waves  out 
there? — if  I  were  never  to  go  back  to 
trouble  your  dreams  again  ? — your  dreams 
of  Gwenda  Chetwynd,  that  I  once  called 
my  friend,  and  trusted,  and  believed  so 
true ' 

for  the  first  time  her  voice  faltered  and 
failed. 

And  Lawrence  stood  silent.  A  slow^ 
unwelcome  light  began  to  break  in  upon 
him,  and  he  thought  of  something  Gwenda 
had  said   that  day.     Was  there  no  good 
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angel  near  to  interpret  to  Connie's  pain- 
racked,  reckless  soul  what  was  dimly 
shadowed  in  that  silence? 

'Yes,'  she  went  on,  bitterly,  '  I  had  faith 
in  her  at  least.  And  now  I  know  she  can 
be  as  false — as  yourself.' 

He  moved  forward  impetuousl}^ 

'  Take  care !'  he  said,  hoarsely,  his  teeth 
closing  with  the  fierce  anger  her  words 
aroused.  '  By  heaven,  I  warn  you  to  be 
careful  how  you  speak  of  her  /' 

His  hands  were  clenched,  and  she  could 
hear  his  breath  drawn  in  short  gasps 
within  a  foot  of  her.  Yet  she  could  not 
<liscern  a  feature  in  his  face. 

Again  her  laugh  rang  out,  hard  and 
mirthless.  It  was  like  the  laughter  of 
Hades — there,  between  two  doomed  souls 
in  the  darkness  ! 
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'  Be  careful  how  1  speak  of  her  V  she 
echoed.  '  Are  my  lips,  then,  not  fit  to 
take  her  name  in  vain  ?  She  whose  hand 
I  saw  you  kiss  to-day — whose  letters  you 
treasure  !  Oh,  heavens  !  what  a  miserable 
fool  I  was  ever  to  delude  myself  with  the 
belief  that  you  cared  for  me — not  to  see 
the  real  motive  of  your  hampering  your- 
self with  an  unloved  wife  !' 

A  fierce  imprecation  burst  from  him  as 
the  words  left  her  lips,  and  he  took  a 
sudden  step  towards  her.  Involuntarily 
she  recoiled  from  the  menacing  action  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  strike  her. 

Stepping  backward  on  the  green  slime, 
she  slipped,  tottered,  and  in  a  moment, 
without  cry  or  warning,  was  over  the  edge, 
the  splash  of  her  fall  into  the  water  below 
breaking  into  Lawrence's  frenzy  of  anger 
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like  the  clutch  of  an  icy  hand  on  his 
heart. 

For  a  moment  he  half-imagined  himself 
dreaming.  He  moved  towards  the  spot 
where  the  dark  figure  had  stood  a  moment 
before,  and  stretched  out  his  arms.  But 
nothing  was  there  ;  and  the  splash  was 
distinct  and  real.  Instantly  then  he 
sprang  into  the  water,  outwards  first,  and 
heading  in  so  as  to  intercept  her  should 
she  be  drawn  outwards  by  the  waves.  He 
called  her  name  again  and  again,  and 
swam  back  and  forth,  frantically  searching 
for  her. 

But  not  a  sound  came  in  answer  to  his 
wild  appeals.  The  sea  was  breaking  in 
long,  hissing  waves,  with  a  terrible  back- 
draw.     Oh,  that  he  could  see  ! 

Then  suddenly  it  came  to  him  that 
there  were  a  lantern  and  matches  in  the 
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boat.  He  clambered  back  up  the  slip, 
and  jumped  into  the  boat,  searching  with 
wild  haste  for  them. 

Yes,  he  had  found  them  ! 

He  grasped  the  things  gladly,  but  his 
hands  shook  so  that  he  could  hardly  open 
the  match-box.  And  even  then  the  matches 
were  damp,  and  he  spent  minutes,  that 
had  in  them  hours  of  agony,  in  trying  to 
light  one. 

At  last  he  succeeded,  and  got  the  lan- 
tern alight.  He  hung  it  at  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  pushed  cautiously  forward,  lean- 
ing over,  while  his  eyes  were  strained, 
eagerly  watching  for  some  sign  of  the 
thing  he  sought.  And  every  moment  that 
passed  the  awful  peril  grew  greater. 

The  poor  narrow  circle  of  light  thrown 
by  the  lantern  made  the  outer  darkness 
more  dense  and  hopeless.     She   might  be 
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within  a  few  feet  of  him  all  the  time,  and 
he  would  not  know  ! 

He  traversed  over  and  over  an  ever 
widening  ring,  still  calling  her  name. 

And  the  moon,  as  if  in  mockery,  shone 
out  now,  clear  and  strong,  throwing  a  pale 
white  light  over  all  the  water. 

And  yet  nothing  was  visible  ! 

When  he  ceased  his  frantic  cries  to 
listen,  the  silence  was  absolute,  save  for 
the  low  murmur  of  the  sea. 

Back  and  forth  he  went,  again  and 
again ;  going  gradually  far  out  into  the 
breakers,  and  there  continuing  his  hopeless 
quest.  Hours  past,  but  still  he  would  not 
give  up  the  search — could  not  face  the 
dread  truth  ! 

The  first  faint  streak  of  dawn  was  show- 
ing in  the  east  when  exhausted,  despairing, 
he  fell  on   his  knees   on  the  stones  where 
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the  waves  were  now  breaking  white,  and 
let  his  head  sink  in  his  hands. 

Philip  Darcy  sat  in  the  arm-chair  in 
the  dining-room,  waiting  for  his  son's 
return. 

Lawrence  had  gone  out  before  ten  ;  he 
would  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  old  man  found  an  interesting  article 
in  his  favourite  sporting  paper,  and  read 
on  till  the  clock  striking  twelve  startled 
him. 

'What  could  be  keeping  Lawrence?' 

He  began  another  article,  but  his  eyes 
were  growing  heavy,  and,  from  nodding 
iind  waking  up  again  alternately,  he  at 
last  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

The  unsnuffed  wicks  of  the  candles  grew 
long  and  black,  and  falling  over  at  last 
made  winding-sheets    that    reached   down 
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over  the  silver  candlesticks  on  the  table. 
The  turf  burned  lower  and  loAver  in  the 
grate,  till  it  was  only  a  heap  of  smoulder- 
ing grey  ashes. 

The  sickly  light  of  a  dull  dawn  was 
stealing  through  the  half-drawn  curtains 
when  he  awoke.  As  his  eye  sought  the 
clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  surprise  and  un- 
easiness were  awakened  too. 

'  Good  heavens,  is  the  boy  not  home 
yet?  He  could  not  have  come  in  and 
gone  to  bed?'  he  queried.  '  No,  he  must 
see  the  light  in  the  windows  in  passing, 
and  he  knows  I  am  waiting  up.' 

Seriously  alarmed  now,  the  old  man  was 
perplexed  by  the  recollection  that  there 
were  none  but  women  servants  available 
at  that  hour.  Mick  slept  at  his  mother  s 
cottage  a  mile  away.  All  the  stable 
helpers   lodged   at   a    distance.      But    he 
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could  not  sit  and  bear  that  uncer- 
tainty any  lono;er.  He  would  rin^,  and 
make  enquiry  whether  Lawrence  had 
returned. 

As  he  was  painfully  stretching  his  hand 
towards  the  bell-rope,  the  sound  of  hur- 
ried footsteps  passing  the  window  checked 
the  movement. 

He  heard  the  hall-door  open. 

The  next  moment  his  son  stood  before 
him ;  his  face  ghastly  white ;  his  eyes 
wild  and  bloodshot ;  water  streaming  from 
his  clothes. 

He  staggered  forward  like  a  drunken 
man,  and,  throwing  out  his  arms  with  a 
groan,  he  sank  with  his  head  upon  them 
on  the  table. 

'Lawrence — saints  of  heaven,  are  you 
hurt  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?' 

Never  had  his  father  seen  him  flinch  for 
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anything  before.  He  knew  that  it  was  no 
light  thing  that  had  happened. 

Lawrence  tried  to  speak.  But  some- 
thing held  him  by  the  throat.  It  was 
choking  him ! 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  his 
father,  and  the  old  nian  started  in  his 
chair  as  he  met  his  eyes. 

*  Lawrence — my  lad — tell  me  what  has 
happened  !' 

In  hoarse  gaspings  he  spoke  at  last. 

'  I've  killed  her  ! — Connie — my  wife. 
She's  dead — murdered  by  me  !' 

Philip  Darcy  half  rose  in  his  chair,  but 
fell  back  again,  helpless.  He  kept  his  eyes 
fastened  on  his  son. 

'Good  Lord!'  he  ejaculated,  'is  he  mad 
— or  drunk  ?' 

Lawrence  had  let  his  head  sink  again  on 
his  arms. 
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'  Why,  Connie's  upstairs  in  her  room, 
safe  and  asleep.  What  has  come  to  you, 
boy?  I  tell  you  your  wife  is  perfectly 
well  You  are  dreaming.  Go  and  see  for 
yourself 

Lawrence  raised  himself  with  a  lonof, 
weary  sigh. 

'  Dreaming  !  Oh,  God,'  he  groaned, 
'  what  ransom  would  be  too  great  to  pur- 
chase the  blessed  certainty  of  that  ?  No, 
no,  no !' — It  was  as  if  he  were  beating 
down  in  his  breast  the  vague,  chimerical 
hope.  '  Heaven  is  not  so  merciful.  It  is 
true  !  She  followed  me — upbraided  me — 
justly  enough,  God  knows  !  But  my  tem- 
per could  not  stand  it.  'Twas  down  there 
on  the  landing-stao-e.  I  .don't  remember 
striking  her — but  she  fell,  over  the  slip, 
into  the  water.' 

He  had  to  pause  a  moment — his  very 
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breath  seemed  choking  him.  And  the  old 
man  sat  white  and  still  as  a  statue,  gazing 
at  him. 

'  I  jumped  in  after  her.  It  was  dark  as 
pitch.  I  never  saw  sight  or  heard  sound  of 
her,  though  I  swam,  and  took  the  boat.  I 
have  been  searchinof  all  niofht  till  now ' 


He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and 
his  whole  frame  shook  and  heaved  with 
racking,  tearless  sobs. 

For  perhaps  the  iirst  time  in  all  his 
life,  Philip  Darcy's  cheek  blanched  with 
something  akin  to  fear. 

Was  it  true  ?  His  son — the  one  thing 
on  all  this  earth  for  which  he  felt  real 
aiFection — a  murderer !  His  handsome, 
manly  son — the  pride  of  his  old  age,  the 
last  of  his  race  ! 

That  the  boy  was  fiery-tempered,  quick 
to  retaliate,  he  knew.     It  was  his  heritage. 
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But  murder  —  ghastly,  creeping,  cold- 
blooded murder — done  in  the  darkness  of 
night !  Not  a  fair,  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter— or  even  a  passionate  scuffle — 
with  a  man.  The  Darcys  had  taken  their 
full  share  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  their 
time.  But  tlds  was  different !  A  woman 
— a  wife  of  three  months  ! 

He  sat  with  his  wrinkled  hands  ex- 
tended on  the  chair  arms,  never  taking 
his  eyes  from  the  bowed  head  that  lay, 
in  a  half-stupor,  on  the  table  beside  him. 

It  had  come  to  him  without  warning, 
this  revelation  of  the  young  couple's  bitter 
unhappiness.  Indifference  he  was  content 
to  believe  a  more  or  less  speedy  sequence 
to  marriage  ;  in  the  present  case  it  was 
bound  to  appear  quickly  enough  on  his 
son's  part,  who  had  not  professed  even  a 
passing  liking  for  the  girl  whom  he  was 
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tutored  into  taking  as  a  life-long  com- 
panion. (He  was  giving  Lawrence  credit 
for  a  filial  obedience  in  this  matter  that 
he  hardly  deserved,  his  own  half-generous 
impulse  being  the  real  motor.)  But  more 
than  this  he  neither  looked  for  nor  could 
understand.  He  had  seen  but  little  of 
Connie  in  the  day's  round.  He  thought 
her  captious,  fanciful,  a  mere  spoilt  child^ 
whose  temper  would  probably  give  Law- 
rence some  annoyance  if  he  were  not  wise 
enough  to  keep  the  curb  drawn  tight  from 
the  first.  That  was  all  he  knew  or  con- 
jectured. 

And  now,  out  of  the  darkness  of  night, 
comes  his  son  to  him  with  the  brand  of 
Cain  on  his  forehead  !  His  wife  murdered 
— drowned  like  a  dog  that  one  has  grown 
tired  of!     It   was  not   the  wickedness    of 
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the  crime  that  troubled  him ;  it  was  the 
disgrace  that  it  would  entail. 

He  sat  and  looked  at  the  brown  curls 
all  wet  and  matted,  and  listened  to  the 
heavy  breathing  of  his  son.  And,  if  ever 
toll  is  taken  for  our  sins  in  this  life, 
Philip  Darcy's  Nemesis  had  found  him 
now. 

But  not  for  long  did  his  iron  nerve  for- 
sake him.  He  glanced  at  the  clock.  It 
was  past  six.  The  servants — some  of  them, 
at  least — would  be  up  and  stirring  by  this. 
He  rang  the  bell,  and  a  dishevelled  house- 
maid appeared. 

'  Send  old  Nanny  here,'  was  his  order. 

The  old  woman  was  frail  and  rheumatic, 
and  no  doubt  would  not  be  out  of  bed  yet. 
He  waited  in  silence. 

Lawrence's    mind    seemed     wandering* 
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When  he  raised  his  head  once,  he  looked 
round  him  with  a  bewildered  stare,  and 
murmured  incoherently.  Then  he  fell 
forward  again,  as  if  he  had  not  power 
to  hold  his  head  up,  while  still  he  mut- 
tered, and  sometimes  even  laughed. 

His  father  shuddered  as  he  listened. 

At  last  old  Nanny  appeared.  She  was 
a  little  woman,  with  a  face  wrinkled  with 
age,  but  her  black  eyes  were  still  quick 
with  some  of  the  fire  of  youth.  As  they 
fell  now  on  Lawrence,  lying  to  all  appear- 
ance senseless  and  prostrate,  she  raised 
her  hands  in  dismay,  and  uttered  a  cry. 

'  My  boy  !  my  boy !  what's  come  to  him 
at  all  ?'  she  cried,  interrogating  his  father 
with  eyes  more  than  Avords. 

As  to  Lawrence,  he  Avas  insensible  to  all 
•outward  influences  now. 

Philip    Darcy   knew   something  of  the 
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faithfulness  and  devotion  of  women.  And 
he  knew  that  with  theui  it  was,  'Trust  nie 
not  at  all,  or  all  in  all.'  He  had,  there- 
fore, made  up  his  mind  without  hesitations 
as  to  the  line  he  would  pursue  with 
Nanny. 

In  very  few  words  he  told  her  what  had 
happened,  as  he  himself  had  received  im- 
pression of  it.  Yet,  in  the  strangely 
different  way  we  all  look  at  the  same 
pictures,  Nanny  read  the  tale  in  quite 
another  light  from  his.  She  read  it  as  a 
woman  does,  who  knows  the  inmost  work- 
ings of  the  mind  she  loves  ;  whose  faith  in 
her  idol  is  not  to  be  shaken,  even  by  the 
damning  evidence  of  his  own  lips.  And 
though  her  head  shook,  and  her  wrinkled 
hands  trembled,  she  did  not  flinch.  There 
was  immense  strength  of  will  and  resource 
yet  left  behind  those  black   eyes,   though 
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the  hair  and  the  brows  above  them  were 
white  as  snow. 

She  went  close  to  Lawrence,  and  laid 
her  arms  round  him,  as  though  he  were 
still  the  infant  she  had  held  in  them  under 
a  mother's  happy  eyes.  And  then  she  felt 
that  he  was  wet  and  shivering,  though  his 
hands  burned  like  fire. 

'  Lord  help  us,  sir,  'tis  gettin'  his  death 
he  is,  wid  the  wet  clothes  on  him  !  His 
forehead's  like  a  live  coal  this  minit ! 
Ring,  sir,  for  God's  sake,  and  send  Mick  to 
Clonmacross  for  the  doctor.  It's  the  faver 
that's  on  him,  sure  enough  !' 

Lawrence  was  carried  to  his  bed,  and  a 
messenger  despatched  on  the  fastest  horse 
in  the  stable  for  Dr.  Martin. 

Nanny  waited  a  while ;  till  something  of 
the  shock  and  horror  went  out  of  her 
€yes,  and  she    could  command  her  trem- 
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bling  lips  a  little.  Then  she  went  and 
roused  the  household  with  the  news  that 
mistress  was  missing  since  yesterday  even- 
ing ;  that  Mr.  Lawrence  had  well-nigh  got 
his  death  with  being  out  all  night  search- 
ing for  her;  and  every  man  about  the 
place  was  wanted  to  turn  out  and  pursue 
the  search,  and  make  enquiries. 

'  Holy  Mother !'  said  Biddy  Flannagan, 
the  housemaid,  who  had  come  into  Connie's 
room  the  evening  before,  '  sure  I  felt  it  in 
my  heart  that  the  missis  was  not  all  right 
yesterday  !  She  looked  that  white  an' 
quare,  as  if  somethin'  was  on  her  mind  an' 
throublin'  her.' 

'  Keep  your  chatterin'  tongue  quiet 
about  it,  then,'  said  old  Nanny,  sharply. 
* 'Tisn't  any  business  o'  the  like  o'  you, 
Biddy  Flannagan,  to  take  notice  o'  what 
consarns   the   missis.       It's    like     enough 
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she's  gone  to  Clovernook.  Let  one  of  'em 
ask  there  first  of  all.' 

Biddy,  who  was  in  mortal  terror,  as 
they  all  were,  of  Nanny,  whimpered  and 
declared  herself  guiltless  of  any  desire 
to  tattle.  Nanny,  herself,  for  all  her 
show  of  indignation,  secretly  thought  that 
perhaps  it  was  as  well  Connie's  depression 
had  been  noticed  yesterday,  for  if — here 
her  lip  trembled  again  in  spite  of  her — if 
they  discovered  anything,  it  would  look 
like — suicide  ! 

Oh,  the  hateful  word  !  scarcely  less 
abhorrent  to  her  than  that  other  terrible 
alternative  her  lips  could  not  frame. 

The  doctor  was  an  old  friend.  He  was 
shocked  and  grieved  at  Lawrence's  con- 
dition, and  at  once  pronounced  it  brain 
fever. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  a  newly- 
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made  husband  should  be  driven  well-niorh 
distracted  by  the  unaccountable  disappear- 
ance of  his  wife.  But  the  doctor,  and  his 
father  before  him,  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  the  Darcy  nerves. 
And  as  he  stood  and  watched  Lawrence 
restlessly  tossing  on  his  pillow,  and  crying 
out  his  wife's  name  with  piteous  entreaty, 
the  puzzled  look  deepened  on  his  face. 
Surely  never  a  Darcy  before  went  into 
brain  fever  for  such  a  cause ! 

However,  his  business  was  to  make  him 
well  if  he  could.  He  left  careful  directions 
with  Nanny  as  to  the  patient's  treatment, 
and  rode  away  on  his  cob,  promising  to 
return  early  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


NO  LIGHT  YET. 


When  the  doctor  arrived  next  morning, 
he  found  evil  tidings  before  him.  The 
maid,  who  opened  the  door,  held  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  and  was  sobbing.  A 
boy  had  come  running  over  the  heath 
with  poor  Connie's  shawl,  which  he  had 
found,  a  crumpled  mass,  cast  in  by  the 
waves  on  the  shore. ' 

'  Bless  my  soul !'  was  all  the  poor 
doctor  could  get  out  for  a  while,  staring 
at    her.      'Why,    that's— that's     dreadful 
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news  !  Down  there  by  the  slip,  you  say  ? 
Dear,  dear,  it's  terrible  all  out !' 

He  went  slowly  upstairs  with  a  scared 
look. 

He  found  his  patient,  if  anything,  worse  ; 
l^nowino^  no  one,  crying  out  his  wife's 
name  in  the  same  wild  way,  and  begging 
her  to  answer  him.  Old  Nanny  was  sit- 
ting at  the  bedside,  watchful  and  still. 

'  Lord  help  us !'  said  Dr.  Martin,  as  he 
looked  from  Lawrence's  restless  head  to 
her  white  seamed  face,  '  this  is  awful ! 
You've  heard  it?  They've  found  poor 
Mrs.  Darcy's  shawl  down  there  on  the 
shore !' 

*  Oh,  wirasthru,  I've  heerd  it,  to  my 
sorrow  !'  cried  Nanny,  rocking  herself  with 
•clasped  hands,  'Oh,  the  poor  crathur! 
Do  ye  think,  docthor  asthore,  it  manes 
there's  harm  come  to  her  ?     Oh,  how  wud 

h2 
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we  tell  him  that  at  all  at  all? — my  darlin' 
boy  !' 

'  God  knows  whether  we  will  tell  him- 
that  or  anything,'  said  the  doctor,  looking 
gloomily  at  Lawrence.  '  The  fever's  taken 
a  mighty  heavy  hold  on  him.  Surely  he's- 
had  a  shock  of  some  kind.  It  beats  me 
to  understand  his  condition  otherwise.' 

He  was  slowly  taking  out  his  spectacles 
and  fixing  them  on  his  nose,  but  he  low- 
ered his  head  to  gaze  over  the  top  of  them 
at  Nanny. 

'  A  shock,  d'ye  say  ?'  Nanny  wrung  her 
hands.  '  Ay,  an'  that  he  had,  sure  enough. 
Lavin'  the  missis,  as  he  thought,  safe  an' 
comfortable,  sittin'  here  by  the  bed-room 
windy,  an'  at  night-time  she  wasn't  to  be 
found  high  or  low,  though  he  was  out 
searchin'  for  her  himself  till  daylight.  Sure 
myself  saw  him  come  back  dead  beat,  wet 
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through  wid  the  rain,  an'  his  eyes  jist  wild 
wid  throiible !  Oh,  doctor  asthore,  it's 
given  him  his  death  I' 

Nanny  moaned  and  turned  her  eyes  to 
the  ever-moving  figure  beside  her,  with  its 
wide-open,  unseeing  gaze  and  constant, 
disconnected  mutterings  and  calls. 

The  doctor  felt  his  pulse,  looked  at  him 
long  through  his  spectacles,  and,  giving 
Nanny  directions  for  the  day,  went  away, 
shaking  his  head. 

At  the  door  of  the  study  Philip  Darcy 
stood,  anxiously  awaiting  him.  The  old 
man  seemed  to  have  aged  ten  years  all  at 
once.  He  tottered  with  the  aid  of  his 
stick  back  to  the  chair  at  the  fireside,  and 
fell  into  it  with  a  sigh,  as  the  doctor  took 
his  hand.  He  gasped  out  an  eager  ques- 
tion as  to  his  son's  state. 

'  It's  no   use  hidin'  from  ye,  Mr.  Darcy, 
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that  there's  danger,'  said  the  doctor.  'Law- 
rence is  in  a  rasjin'  fever,  poor  fellow,  an'^ 
it's  not  at  its  height  yet,  nor  won't  be  for 
a  day  or  two,  maybe.  It's  a  terrible  time 
for  ye,  Lord  knows,  an'  I'd  be  glad  from 
my  heart  to  give  you  comfort  if  I  could. 
But  at  any  rate  we're  entitled  to  put  faith 
in  his  youth  an'  his  fine  constitution. 
With  them  an'  the  blessin'  o'  the  Lord 
we'll  pull  him  through,  I  hope  an'  trust.' 

'  It  is  a  terrible  time  !'  said  Philip  Darcy, 
his  hands  moving  restlessly  on  the  chair 
arm.  'You — you've  heard  what  we  fear?' 
His  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper. 

'  Lord  help  us,  yes  !  But  still — it's  too 
soon  to  lose  heart  entirely — the  shawl 
might  not,  after  all,  be  hers — or  it  might 
get  there  by  some  harmless  chance.' 

Philip  Darcy  shook  his  head. 

'  Have  ye  any  idea  about  it  ?'  asked  the 
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doctor,  holding  the  pinch  of  snuif  in  his 
fingers,  while  he  looked  across  at  his 
companion. 

'  None — none,'  answered  Philip,  with  a 
weary  sigh.  '  Only — you  know  she  was 
quick-tempered — mighty  easy  to  offend. 
And  something  seemed  to  have  done  it 
yesterday.  She  refused  to  come  to  dinner, 
and — no  one  knows  what  became  of  her 
after  seven  yesterday.' 

He  stopped  a  moment  as  if  for  breath  ; 
and  the  doctor  still  held  his  pinch  of  snuff 
poised  half-way. 

'  Lawrence  remained  with  me  in  the 
dining-room,  till  it  was  late,'  old  Darcy 
continued.  '  Poor  lad,  as  soon  as  he  miss- 
ed her,  he  went  out,  and  spent  the  night 
looking  for  her.  He  thought  she  might 
have  lost  her  way  in  the  dark,  if  she  had 
gone  out  for  a  walk  on  the   heath  ;  and  it 
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had  come  on  a  terrible  night  and   dark  as 
pitch.' 

He  stopped  again,  and  put  his  hand  to 
his  throat ;  while  the  doctor  slowly 
took  his  pinch  of  snuiF,  gazing  at  the 
fire. 

'  And — and — what's  been  done  ?'  asked 
Dr.  Martin. 

'  Of  course  we've  had  messengers  riding 
in  all  directions,'  answered  his  friend. 
^  We  had  fancied  she  was  perhaps  taking 
shelter  in  some  house  from  the  rain. 
When  this — this  news  of  the  shawl  came, 
I  must  confess  my  alarm  took  a  definite 
form.' 

His  hands  moved  up  and  down  the 
chair,  and  his  lips  were  very  white,  and 
his  glance  turned  quickly  at  times  to  the 
window.  All  which  the  doctor  noted  with 
some  surprise. 
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*  Can  ye  be  sure  about  the  shawl?' 
asked  Dr.  Martin.  *  Sure  there's  scores  of 
shawls  of  one  pattern.  Maybe,  plaze 
goodness,  there's  a  mistake  !' 

The  good  doctor,  when  interested  in 
his  subject,  lapsed  occasionally  into  a 
brogue. 

'  No,'  said  Philip,  sighing  heavily,  '  I 
enquired  into  that  carefully.  Oh,  no,  the 
shawl  is  hers,  however  it  came  there.  It  is 
one  of  an  unusual  pattern — a  foreign  one. 
I've  sent  a  message  to  Richard  Sedley,' 
Philip  Darcy  added,  '  he  has  instituted  a 
strict  search  for  her.  But  the  finding  of 
the  shawl  is  a  dreadful  blow.  Oh,  Martin, 
I'm  afraid,  I'm  terribly  afraid  the  poor 
thing's  gone  !' 

The  doctor  knew  not  what  to  s^y.  It 
was  a  fearful  tragedy  this,  if  their  fears 
were  well   founded.     Only  three    months 
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back  he  Avatched  the  bonfires  blaze,  and 
heard  the  shouts  of  welcome  that  greeted 
their  home-conrjing.  He  went  away,  heavy- 
hearted. 

Later  on,  the  news  spreading  quickly, 
two  constables  were  sent  out  from  Clon- 
macross  to  enquire  into  the  melancholy 
affair.  They  went  out  to  the  slip,  and 
looked  at  it.  They  walked  along  the 
shore,  and  looked  at  the  sea.  Then  they 
came  to  the  house,  and  took  notes  of 
Biddy  Flannagan's  last  interview  with  her 
mistress. 

Finally  they  were  regaled  in  the  kitchen 
to  cold  pie  and  strong  porter,  and  went 
their  way,  not  wiser,  and  decidedly  no 
sadder  men  ;  for  cold  pie  and  porter  are 
sovereign  aids  to  the  spirits.  And  having 
found  nothing  of  a  depressing  nature  in 
the    course   of    their    investigations — and 
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being  withal  good-looking  specimens  of 
the  force — they  left  a  tendency  to  hope- 
fulness among  the  female  portion  of  the 
household,  and  a  disposition  to  suggest 
wonderful  and  melodramatic  unravellings 
to  the  mystery,  which  made  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  kitchen  almost  cheerful 
again. 

But  who  might  depict  the  heart-sinking 
— the  terrible  expectancy  of  some  new 
and  harrowing  discovery,  that  filled  the 
minds  of  two  people  in  that  sorrow-stricken 
house  ? — while  the  slow  hours  dragged 
themselves  along,  and  Lawrence  lay  be- 
tween life  and  death,  muttering,  calling, 
or  sometimes  lying  prone  in  heavy  stupor, 
unconscious,  yet  wanting  the  placid  rest 
of  death. 

Nanny  went  over  her  beads  unceasingly 
as   she   sat   beside    him,    her    white    lips 
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moving  in  constant  prayer  for  the  life  that 
was  as  the  light  of  her  eyes. 

She  did  not  for  a  moment — never  from 
the  very  first — believe  that  Lawrence  had 
basely  murdered  his  wife.  She  knew  his 
temper,  and  that  it  was  in  some  way 
responsible  for  poor  Connie's  sad  fate  she 
accepted  as  probable.  But,  if  harm  had 
come  to  her  through  him,  it  v/as  by  some 
uncontrollable  impulse  of  rage,  such  as  he 
had  been  prone  to  from  childhood.  This, 
in  her  eyes,  was  a  very  different  matter — 
a  venial  and  pardonable  offence — compared 
with  the  first  terrible  possibility. 

She  refused  to  accept  Lawrence's 
words  as  literally  as  his  father  did. 
She  felt  instinctively  the  recklessness  of 
self-accusation  that  grief  and  remorse 
prompted. 

All   her  pity,  all  her  thought,  was  for 
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Lawrence.  The  death  of  the  poor  young 
wife  was  accorded  its  measure  of  sorrow 
with  her  lips.  But  in  her  heart  she  had 
room  only  for  one  thought— the  danger 
her  boy  was  in.  Not  only  the  physical 
danger,  which  was  great,  but  a  danger 
more  terrible,  imminent,  that  she  dared 
not  let  her  mind  dwell  on. 

And    Philip    Darcy  sat    below,    with    a 
silent  horror  in   his  eyes,  listening.     The 
quick  opening  of  a  door  sent  the  blood  to 
his  head,  and  made  his  hands  shake.     He 
dreaded    the    doctor's    visit.      There    was 
something   in    poor    Dr.   Martins   wistful, 
puzzled  expression  that  made  his  eyes  fall 
before  him,  and  his  tongue  stammer.     He 
kept  his  gaze  turned  always  towards  the 
window  which  commanded  the  little  gate 
leading  to  the  sea.     Whatever  he  feared, 
it    would    come    through    there.     He  was. 
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aged,  everyone  said,  ten  years  by  this. 
No  wonder. 

Diverse  were  the  comments  the  sad 
mystery  called  forth.  Some  had  '  known 
from  the  first '  there  could  be  no  luck 
with  such  a  marriage.  Protestant  and 
Catholic  were  as  ill-matched  as  water  and 
fire.  Others  again  shook  their  heads,  and 
hinted  darkly  at  the  evil  repute  of  the 
Darcys  in  a  conjugal  relation.  For  cer- 
tain there  was  more  than  had  yet  met  day- 
light in  this  affair.  And  some  spoke  of 
poor  Connie's  petulance — how  it  was  well 
known  that  she  was  a  spoilt  child,  rash 
and  unthinking.  She  had  no  doubt  made 
away  with  herself  in  one  of  her  fits  of 
ungovernable  temper. 

Mr.  Sedley,  in  his  magisterial  capacity, 
rode  over,  and  heard  all  there  was  to  tell 
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from  the  frightened  servants.  And  then, 
as  a  friend,  he  sat  a  while  with  Philip 
Darcy,  and  tried  to  invent  loop-holes  for 
hope,  which  were  like  the  turning  of  a 
dagger  in  the  w^ound.  And,  while  he  spoke, 
the  old  man  kept  his  head  turned  still 
towards  the  window,  and  listened  for  the 
creak  of  the  little  green  gate. 

But  the  days  wore  on,  and  nothing  w^as 
found.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  shawl  in  the  fringe  of 
churned  foam  at  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
they  might  have  hoped  vaguely  yet. 

To  G  wen  da  the  blow  came  cruelly.  She 
was  walking  on  the  Kilcoran  road,  her 
hands  full  of  primroses,  the  sunshine 
glancing  in  her  eyes,  and  on  her  hair. 
She  was  moving  slowly,  dreaming  in  half- 
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sweet,  half-sad  fashion,  as  she  arranf^ed 
her  flowers  among  their  dewy,  green 
leaves. 

One  of  the  Kilcoran  grooms  appeared, 
riding  fast  towards  her.  He  drew  rein  as 
he  approached,  and  touched  his  hat. 

*  Good-morning,  Carthy,'  said  Gwenda. 
'  Are  all  well  at  Kilcoran  ?' 

'  Oh,  miss,'  said  the  man,  in  an  awed 
voice,  '  didn't  ye  hear  what's  happened  ?' 

'  Happened  !'  echoed  Gwenda,  alarmed. 
'  Nothing  bad,  I  hope  ' 

^  The  saints  be  above  us,  miss,  but  it's 
a  dhreadful  thing  all  out !  Sure,  the 
missis — Miss  Connie  that  was — is  a-missin* 
since  three  days  back,  an'  Lord  help  us  ! 
they've  found  her  shawl  thrown  in  by 
the  say  there  beyant.  'Tis  afraid  we  are, 
miss — — '  here  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
whisper — '  that  she's  dhrownded  !' 
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Gwenda's  flowers  fell  unheeded  from  her 
hands,  and  she  staggered  blindly  towards 
the  wall  for  support. 

'  It's  a  terrible  shock  to  ye,  miss.  In- 
dade  then  it  was  the  same  to  us  all,  the 
saints  be  good  to  us  1' 

Gwenda  could  only  look  at  him  with 
wide  eyes,  her  face  blanched  with  horror. 

*  Drowned  !'  she  gasped.  '  Oh,  surely, 
surely,  there  is  yet  hope.  She  may  have 
gone  away  somewhere ' 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

'  The  shawl  was  found  as  I  tell  ye,  miss, 
and  there's  no  mistakin'  it.  'Tw^as  a  quare 
foreign  one,  they  tell  me,  that  no  one  else 
had  the  like  of 

Gwenda  felt  all  the  blood  in  her  body 
congeal  with  the  horror  that  took  hold  of 
her.  She  dared  not  take  her  hand  from 
the    turfy    wall ;    everything    was    going 
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round   with    her,   and    she   felt   sick  and 
faint. 

'  I'm  ridin'  in  to  Clonmacross  for  medi- 
cine for  the  masther,'  the  man  went  on. 
*  He's  out  ov  his  mind  ever  since — ravin' 
wid  the  fayver,  miss.  Och,  but  it's  a 
terrible  house  we  have  ov  it !' 

She  asked  no  further  questions,  but  let 
him  ride  aw^ay,  and  then  turned  dazedly 
homeward. 

She  took  no  note  of  anything  till  she 
found  herself  in  her  room.  There,  face 
downwards  on  her  bed,  she  Avept  such 
tears  as  had  never  been  shed  by  her  before. 
She  felt  stupefied,  mute  with  horror.  She 
dared  not  think,  dared  not  allow  herself 
to  speculate  on  the  awful  meaning  of  it 
all. 

Poor  Connie  !    Oh,  poor  Connie  ! 
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What  was  the  truth  ?  Would  they  ever 
Ijnow  it  ?  Had  she  then  *  rashly  impor- 
tunate, gone  to  her  death  '  ?  Or  was  it  an 
accident?  Sad,  as  the  alternative  was,  she 
prayed  it  might  be  that ! 

Gwenda  lay  there,  shuddering  and 
weeping,  till  the  shadows  had  grown  long. 
It  was  the  darkest  hour  she  had  ever 
known. 

When  at  last  she  was  able  to  come 
down  and  meet  her  father,  she  found  he 
had  already  heard  the  melancholy  news. 
She  could  not  speak  to  him  ;  and  he  only 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
silently. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  Lawrence  at  last 
came  slowly  back  to  the  life  that  had  be- 
come   hateful    to    him.       Bitterly    he  up- 
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braided  death,  that  it  had  not  taken  him ; 
shuddering  to  open  his  eyes  again  on  the 
sickening  daylight,  where  he  would  have 
to  meet  the  doubtful  looks,  the  cold 
regard,  the  questionings  that  he  could  not 
answer.  Were  it  not  for  his  father's  sake, 
he  would  proclaim  the  truth  aloud,  accept 
the  brand  of  Cain,  which  already  he  felt 
burning  on  his  forehead,  and  let  them  do 
to  him  as  they  would.  He  was  weary  of 
living.  Madly  he  envied  poor  Connie  her 
rest  under  the  moaning  waves.  What  had 
life  ever  given  him — what  had  it  to  give — 
that  was  better  than  the  swift,  sure  peace 
of  death  ? 

Pale  and  gaunt  with  illness  and  suffer- 
ing, he  roamed  for  hours  by  the  desolate 
shore,  standing  with  fixed,  unconscious 
eyes  at  times,  listening,  as  though  the 
voice   which    had  been  dumb   for   all  his 
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■calling  might  be  borne  to  him  at  last  on 
the  wailing  wind,  with  the  words  of  for- 
giveness he  prayed  for. 

On  soft,  still  eves,  when  the  sunset  lit 
up  the  long  stretch  of  sand  with  a  golden 
glow,  and  the  sea  lay  motionless  as  a 
mirror,  he  rode  slowly  along  its  edge,  his 
horse  daintily  lifting  its  feet  and  sniffing 
the  salt  air.  The  waves  came  in  long, 
shallow  lines,  one  slowly  following  and 
overlapping  the  other,  glassily  still  at  their 
utmost  reach.  Or  when  sea  and  sky  were 
laden  and  lowering,  and  the  clouds  flew  in 
ragged  streaks  before  the  shrieking  wind, 
Lawrence  would  stand  with  folded  arms 
gazing  over  the  storm-tossed  waters,  reck- 
ing little  the  blinding  hail,  the  lightning 
flash  that  carried  death  on  its  wings. 

But  for  the  old  man,  sitting  lonely, 
brooding  in   his  chair,  he  would   be  lying 
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out  there  too,  under  the  waves,  free  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  men  and  his  own  ago- 
nizing thoughts.  He  hated  now  to  meet 
familiar  faces ;  they  were  changed  to  him, 
or  he  fancied  them  so.  They  believed  the 
worst  of  him,  all  of  them.  Let  them  go, 
with  everything  else. 

At  nights,  when  he  returned  from  aim- 
less Avanderings,  worn  with  the  conflict  of 
his  thoughts — all  the  passion  of  regret,  all 
the  bitterness  of  despair — he  would  sit 
silent  by  his  father,  whose  eyes  watched 
him  ever,  filled  with  a  furtive  dread.  A 
half-defined  terror  oppressed  him,  Philip 
Darcy,  as  he  gazed  at  this  wreck  of  all  his 
hopes  and  plans  :  life  seemed  so  little  a 
thing,  so  weary  and  valueless  to  the  boy 
— would  he,  without  warning,  impetu- 
ously cast  it  off,  and  leave   his   old  father, 
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alone  and  desolate,  to  sink  beneath  the 
weight  of  hopeless  sorrow  ? 

He  feared  it  terribly,  secretl}^  every 
time  his  eyes  sought  the  changed  features 
of  his  son. 

Yet  Lawrence,  with  all  his  recklessness, 
was  not  callous.  His  sins  were  the  sins 
of  passion  and  temperament ;  when  evil 
came  of  them,  as  the  tares  spring  from  the 
seed,  he  felt  his  own  unworthiness,  grieved 
for  it,  yet  lacked  resolution  to  turn  his 
back  once  and  for  all  on  the  devious,  yet 
alluring  path,  and  take  the  narrow  one 
where  no  flowers  grew.  Whatsoever  seemed 
for  the  moment  good  to  him,  that  would 
he.  pursue. 

But  now  a  horror  of  great  darkness  had 
overtaken  him.  He  believed  himself  his 
wife's   murderer.     Vaguely   as    the  scene 
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presented  itself  to  his  tortured  memory, 
he  was  convinced  of  one  thing — that  it 
was  his  own  impetuous,  angry  movement 
that  had  driven  her  over  the  brink  of  the 
slip  to  her  death.  Whether  he  actually 
touched  her  or  not,  this  had  done  it.  He 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death. 

The  remorse  that  had  taken  hold  of  him 
drove  all  thought  of  his  wild,  hopeless  love 
aside.  It  was  stronger  even  than  that. 
It  weighed  him  down  night  and  day.  He 
shunned  meeting  his  fellow-men,  thinking 
they  must  read  his  terrible  secret  when 
they  looked  him  in  the  face.  He  longed 
to  tell  them — to  cry  out  wearily, 

'  I  am  a  murderer !  Take  me  away, 
kill  me,  put  an  end  to  me  somehow,  for  I 
am  weary  of  my  life  ! ' 

But  still  the  thought  of  the  old  man  ! 
That  kept  him  silent. 
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As  the  dead,  cheerless  days  and  weeks 
dragged  on,  it  began  to  arise — the  little 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  !  The 
whisper,  started  no  one  knew  where  or 
how,  any  more  than  can  be  traced  the 
source  of  the  breeze  that  hardly  lifts  the 
floating  gossamer  at  noon,  and  at  night 
drives  a  noble  ship  to  her  doom.  Men,  his 
whilom  friends, looked  strangely  at  him,  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  The  mark 
had  begun  to  show  on  his  forehead,  he 
thought,  seeing  and  understanding  their 
altered  looks.  He  had  expected  it ;  yet 
it  was  none  the  less  bitter  when  it 
came. 

'  Oh,  let  them  take  him,  and  stone  him 
to  death  in  the  market-place,  if  they 
would — only  let  them  be  quick  and  finish 
him !  Death  was  the  kindest  friend  left 
him  now.' 
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Sometimes,  when  he  came  home,  weaiy 
in  body  and  spirit,  from  aimless  wander- 
ings on  the  melancholy  sands,  he  would 
find  old  Nanny  awaiting  him  with  some 
dainty  her  own  hands  had  made,  to  tempt 
back  his  lost  appetite. 

And  as  he  sat  with  his  head  bowed  in 
his  hands,  careless  of  keeping  up  appear- 
ances with  her,  she  would  stroke  his '  hair, 
and  murmur  loving  words  of  comfort, 
even  as  she  did  in  his  babyhood.  And,, 
somehow,  the  faith  of  this  one  true  heart 
came  to  him  like  water  to  parched  lips  in 
the  desert.  Insignificant  as  it  was,  it 
maybe  saved  him  from  the  madness  of 
despair. 

Half  unconsciously  he  looked  for  it — 
weary  and  listless  as  he  was,  her  unchang- 
ed affection  brought  him  something  of 
peace,  something  of  self-respect,  unawares. 
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He  was  still  himself — his  old  self — with 
her ;  faulty,  '  good-for-riaught,'  doubtless 
— but  without  the  terrible  brand  that  he 
shuddered  to  think  of. 

'  Oh,  my  darlin'  !'  she  would  say, 
as  he  let  her  sit  by  him  and  stroke 
his  hair,  damp  with  the  dews  of  pain. 
'Oh,  my  darlin',  keep  up!  Sure  I  am 
that  them  that  knows  ye  well  won't  let 
the  black  suspicion  come  into  their  minds. 
Don't  I  know  how  it  all  came  about  my- 
self, as  if  I'd  been  standin'  beside  ye? 
Many's  the  sorrow  that's  bitterly  repented 
of  that  we're  innocent  enough  of  before 
God  !  Won't  ye  spake  to  Father  Tom, 
agrah?  He's  powerful  at  givin'  comfort, 
the  heavens  be  his  bed !  Talk  to  him, 
asthore,  an'  ye'd  be  the  betther  ov  it,  sure 
an'  sartin'.' 

And  something  at  Darcy's   heart  urged 
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him  to  accept  the  counsel.  Here  was  one 
human  being  at  least  to  whom  he  might 
unburden  his  heavy-laden  soul.  Yes, 
he  would  tell  Father  Tom  the  truth — 
the  one  man  who  would  know  it  to  be 
truth,  and  never  divulge  it  with  mortal 
breath. 

That  very  evening  he  rode  over  to  the 
old  priest's  house,  and,  in  the  stillness  of 
deepening  twilight,  knelt  before  him,  and 
with  bowed  head  and  heaving  shoulders 
poured  into  that  kindly  ear  all  the  agony 
of  o-rief  and  remorse  that  was  embitterino; 
his  life. 

'  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  ye,  my  poor 
boy  !'  said  the  old  man,  laying  his  trem- 
bling hand  on  his  head.  '  'Tis  a  terrible 
story  ye  are  tellin'  me,  an'  a  terrible 
punishment  ye  are  bearin'  for  it.  For  it's 
the   sin   ov  temper — your  besettin'    sin — 
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that's  at   the    bottom    ov    all   this.     I've 
known    ye    from    your    cradle,    Lawrence 
asthore,  an'  far  be  it  from   me  to  charge 
ye  for  a  minit  with  anything  more.     But 
that's    it — an'    bad    enough.      The    poor 
crathur    met    with    her    death    by  your 
frightenin'    her — rest    her   soul,    I    pray  \ 
It'll  be  a  black  sin  upon  your  conscience, 
till  ye  work  it    away  with    penance,  and 
fasting,    and    good  works.      May    heaven 
help  ye  to    do  it,  my   son  !      Turn  your 
thoughts  there,  Lawrence  avick  ;  be  strict 
and    constant   with    your    duties,    an'    in 
coorse  o'  time  your  burden  Avill  be  lifted, 
and  light   will  shine  into  the  dark  places 
once  more.     But  my  heart  is  sore  for  ye, 
my  poor  lad  !'  said  the   old  man,  dropping 
his    priestly    tones     as    his    own    kindly 
human  nature  got  the  better  of  him.  And 
his  eyes  were  dim  as  he  spoke. 
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The  duties  of  his  office  had  opened  up 
to  him  the  secrets  of  many  hearts.  His 
long  experience  had  given  him  insight, 
true  and  unfailing,  to  discriminate  between 
the  real  penitent  and  the  Pharisee.  He 
saw  here  the  sore  travail  of  a  burdened 
soul — the  young  heart  oppressed  by  an 
even  exaggerated  sense  of  its  own  wicked- 
ness. He  believed  Lawrence  to  have  in 
him,  though  dormant  and  misused,  much 
of  the  good  of  his  mother's  nature. 
Trailed  in  the  dust,  the  wild  vine  loses 
all  its  green  beauty  of  leaf  and  tendril ; 
but  raise  it  gently,  train  it  to  reach  soft 
fingers  heavenwards,  and  it  fills  the  air 
■\vith  gladness. 

Lawrence  went  back  comforted.  This 
communion  of  spirit,  man  with  man, 
seemed  to  bring  him  within  the  pale  of 
human  sympathies    once    more.     He    felt 
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nerved  to  bear,  with  something  of  manly 
fortitude,  whatever  was  yet  in  store  for 
him  at  the  hands  of  fate.  But  never  more 
would  life  wear  for  him  its  old  careless 
aspect ;  the  face  of  his  dead  wife  came  be- 
tween hiui  and  every  interest  it  could 
present.  He  thought  if  she  could  come  to 
him  but  once — even  in  a  dream — and  tell 
him  she  had  forgiven  him,  he  might  have 
peace. 

But,  alas  !  out  of  the  vast  silence  no 
hand  ever  reaches — no  voice  whispers  the 
blessed  message,  '  I  forgive  !* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


GWENDA  SEES  A  GHOST. 


And  now  *  glorious  summer  '  was  approach- 
ing its  zenith.  Long,  hot,  sleepy  days, 
when  the  sea  lay,  a  great  still  arc  of  blue, 
under  a  shimmering,  hazy  sky;  and  the 
white  sails  looked  like  sleeping  butterflies 
on  a  field  of  forget-me-nots.  The  hedges 
were  rampant  with  growth  of  starry 
flowers — tiny  weeds,  shy  and  sweet,  that 
no  one  stayed  to  look  at,  and  which  the 
dust  of  the  road  smirched  and  smothered. 
A  continuous  drowsy  hum  was  in  the  air  ; 
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the  beat  of  millions  of  invisible  wino^s. 
Now  and  again  a  dragon-fly,  the  king  of 
the  insect  world,  would  pass,  a  gorgeous 
phantom  of  emerald  and  sapphire  ;  while 
big  tortoise-shell  butterflies  haunted  sunny 
spots  in  the  afternoons,  and  fluttered  rest- 
lessly from  leaf  to  leaf,  sinking  at  last 
with  flat  spread  wings  on  the  dusty  ground, 
tired  with  play. 

Lawrence,  listless,  heart-weary,  would 
wander  sometimes,  half-unconscious  of  Ws 
own  movements,  to  his  mother's  old 
sitting-room,  and  throw  himself  on  the 
couch  that  lav  near  the  window.  Under- 
neath,  the  old  garden  revelled  in  lush 
untidiness,  a  perfect  kaleidoscope  of  colour. 
No  gardener  ever  troubled  himself  to  re- 
strain the  exuberance  of  its  growth.  The 
roses  grew  wild  in  the  rich  dark  soil, 
crimson,  yellow,  and   white,    interspersed 
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with  waxy  clusters  of  the  banksia ;  irises 
among  their  flag-like  leaves,  stately,  full 
of  tlieir  own  fresh  beauty  of  deepest  blue 
and  glowing  gold ;  tall  white  lilies,  and 
hanging  curtains  of  jasmine  and  clem- 
atis, made  the  place  a  weird,  neglected 
paradise — perhaps  what  the  Garden  of 
Eden  looked  like  after  its  tenants  were 
evicted. 

Here  Lawrence  looked  out  over  the 
thick  walnut  branches  and  giant  lilacs  in 
gloomy  abstraction.  On  the  red-brick  wall 
opposite,  the  fruit  was  beginning  to  show, 
gold  and  red  and  purple.  The  bees  were 
busy  about  it — still  more  the  wasps.  Be- 
yond these  walls  the  country  stretched, 
flat  and  uninteresting,  to  the  sea. 

Lawrence  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand, 
while  his  thoughts  went  wearily  backward. 
He  had  never  seen  Gwenda  once  since  the 
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day — that  terrible  day  ! — when  he  bade 
her  adieu  down  there  on  the  low  road,  and 
his  wife  had  witnessed  the  parting. 

He  thought  now  of  what  Gwenda  had 
said  to  him.  How  her  words  had  awak- 
ened in  him  something  of  conscience, 
something  of  honour  and  shame  and  con- 
trition. That  day  a  new  feeling  had  been 
aroused  in  him — he  had  even  promised  her 
to  set  himself,  honestly  and  manfully,  to 
shake  off  the  infatuation  he  felt  for  her: — 
to  remember,  and  endeavour  to  fulfil,  the 
solemn  vows  he  had  voluntarily  under- 
taken. 

Yet,  at  parting,  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  press  her  hand  to  his  lips !  It 
^vas  to  be  for  the  last  time.  Now  he 
groaned  as  he  thought  of  the  eyes  that 
had  watched  that  action,  lying  under  the 
glassy  waters,  dim  with  the  film  of  death. 

k2 
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He  got  up,  and  restlessly  paced  the 
room,  stopping  now  and  again  to  look 
with  sad  recognition  at  the  various  little 
trifles  that  reminded  him  of  his  mother. 
Gazing  at  her  empty  chair,  he  thought,  if 
he  could  but  see  her  sitting  there,  fragile 
and  fair  as  she  filled  his  memory,  how 
gladly  he  would  lay  his  head  on  her  knee, 
and  beg  for  comfort,  as  in  the  old  childish 
days. 

And  there  in  its  basket  lay  the  piece  of 
embroidery  she  had  been  Avorking  on,  the 
silks  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  put  in  yes- 
terday, while  the  poor  hands  that  held 
them  were  long  since  dust.  The  ink  in 
the  pen  on  the  stand  looked  hardly  dry. 
Her  favourite  book,  George  Herbert's 
poems,  might  have  been  laid  down  a 
moment  back. 

Lawrence  went    to    the  little    table  on 
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which  a  china  bowl  stood,  and,  liftino-  the 
brown  curled  rose-leaves  in  his  hand,  let 
them  drop  slowly  through  his  fingers. 
They  were  still  sweet.  Then  going  to  the 
escritoire  in  the  corner — the  same  to  which 
poor  Connie's  luckless  curiosity  had  led 
her — he  took  out  his  mother's  portrait,  an 
ivory  miniature,  and  looked  at  it  long. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  almost  child-like 
face,  but  full  of  strange  sadness.  The  face 
of  an  ideal  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Virgin  Martyr, 
who  could  see  already  Avhat  Fate  had  in 
store  for  her.  The  clear  eyes  seemed  to 
look  into  his  with  unutterable  yearning, 
almost  as  if  they  would  speak. 

He  pressed  the  picture  to  his  lips,  and 
was  putting  it  away  in  the  draw^er,  when 
his  hand  touched  a  small  book  with  silver 
clasps.  He  opened  it  without  thought. 
On  the  first  page  he  read  the  words : 
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'  May  God  help  me  to  enter  here  no 
unworthy  thought,  as  in  my  life  I 
pray  to  be  kept  from  all  unworthy 
actions/ 

It  was  his  mother's  diary. 

From  line  to  line  he  was  drawn  on  ta 
read  the  gentle  thoughts  that  had  lain 
here  so  long  shut  up  between  the  un- 
touched covers,  the  outpouring  of  a  pure 
young  heart,  blighted  in  its  sweetness  like 
a  storm-beat  flower. 

The  diary  appeared  to  have  been  started 
soon  after  her  marriage.  It  was  pitiful  to 
trace  the  gradual  change,  the  unwilling, 
slow  awakening  from  girlish  trust — inno- 
cent, undoubting  happiness — to  a  half- 
expressed  sense  of  disappointment,  a  re- 
luctantly acknowledged  consciousness  of 
neglect.  Deeper  and  yet  deeper  grew  the 
signs  of  unhappiness.     At  times  the   cry 
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that  was  never  uttered  to  human  ears 
seemed  to  escape  here  involuntarily  with 
terrible  bitterness. 

One  source  of  comfort  alone  seemed 
vouched  to  this  sad  young  heart.  Her 
boy,  her  darling,  was  in  every  page,  almost 
every  line.  His  pretty  ways,  his  baby 
words.  Then,  again,  quick  j)angs  of  fear 
for  the  temper  that  threatened  to  be  hot 
and  ungovernable — prayers  to  heaven 
and  the  Virgin  to  guide  her  in  his  up- 
bringing. * 

Lawrence,  sitting  by  the  little  table, 
read  it  with  hot  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Soon  came  presages  of  her  own  early 
death.  She  had  so  little  to  hold  her  to 
earth.  Only  her  boy.  And  he  was  be- 
ginning to  have  his  young  pursuits  and 
interests.  She  saw  him  so  little,  her  hold 
over  him  was  growing  weaker. 
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'  They  praise  his  beauty,'  she  wrote  with 
motherly  pride.  '  They  tell  me  he  grows 
strong  and  handsome,  and  promises  a 
brave  manhood.  Oh,  my  boy,  God  pre- 
serve you  from  the  curse  of  your  race  ! 
May  you  never  live  to  break  a  trusting 
woman's  heart !' 

As  Lawrence  read  these  lines,  written 
Avith  a  trembling  hand  already  under  the 
shadow  of  death,  the  book  fell  from  his 
grasp,  and  he  laid  his  head  upon  it  with  a 
heavy,  tearless  sob. 

Out  of  the  fire  of  aifliction  the  good 
in  his  nature  was  coming  forth  purified. 
Remorse,  contrition  for  a  wasted  life,  were 
tearing  at  his  heart-strings. 

Oh,  the  dead  weight  of  an  irretrievable 
past;  how  it  clung  round  his  neck  and 
dragged  him  under  the  seething  waters  of 
despair !     Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  has 
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not  at  some  time  felt  that  years  of  pleas- 
ure could  well  be  bartered  for  one  day  out 
of  the  silent,  misused  past — one  day  in 
which  to  redress  the  slights  and  wrongs 
of  those  who  can  never  more  reproach 
us  ? 

And  some  too  there  are  who  feel  that 
no  glory  heaven  can  reveal  will  equal  the 
supreme  joy  of  falling  at  those  patient 
feet,  and  craving  with  tears  the  pardon 
their  hearts  now  dumbly  cry  for.  It  is 
the  hope  of  wrongs  being  righted,  of 
<;rooked  places  made  straight,  of  heavy 
loads  lightened,  and  balm  laid  to  bruised 
hearts,  that  makes  the  heaven  of  heaven  ! 
Better  these  than  its  pearly  gates — its 
streets  of  gold. 

As  Lawrence  lay  there  with  his  head  on 
the  poor  forgotten  record  of  a  gentle 
woman's  life,  it  seemed   to  him  that   her 
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spirit  was  hovering  near  him.  He  felt 
the  touch  of  her  loving  hand  on  his 
broAv,  he  heard  again  the  murmuring 
words  of  love  that  had  so  often  fallen  half- 
heeded  on  his  boyish  ears  ;  he  almost 
fancied  they  breathed  comfort,  patience^ 
even  hope  !  He  remembered  how  meekly 
she  had  borne  her  cross  ;  how  the  sweety 
trembhng  lips  had  never  opened  but  to 
bless ;  how,  when  Death  was  near,  she  had 
welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer  from  the 
life  that  was  a  daily  martyrdom.  Was 
she  near  him  now?  Did  she  know  all 
that  the  last  desolate  days  had  brought 
him  ? 

He    stretched    his    hands  out   into    the 
empty  air,  and  cried, 

*  Mother,  mother !     If  I  might  atone  !' 
A    sound    like    a    sig^h    answered    him. 
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But  it  was  only  a  faint  puif  of  summer 
wind  that  ruffled  the  leaves  below. 

How  desolate  he  was  !  All  nature  teem- 
ing with  life  ;  the  happy,  twittering  birds 
flying  here  and  there,  the  carols  in  their 
throats  bursting  forth  with  every  gleam  of 
sunshine,  as  if  in  grateful  recognition  of 
its  warmth  ;  cuckoos  answering  each  other 
from  leafy  brakes  ;  overhead,  in  the  blue, 
cloudless  sky,  long  V-shaped  processions 
of  wild  ducks,  and  herons  winging  solitary 
flight  to  pastures  new, — all  these  full  of 
the  purpose  and  joy  of  living. 

And  he,  who  to  them  was  as  'the  roof 
and  crown  of  things,'  was  a-weary,  blessing 
no  ray  of  sun  nor  moon,  craving  rather 
the  outer  darkness  of  annihilation — the 
euthanasy  of  eternal  sleep  ! 

For  remorse  is  a  ruthless  creditor.     It 
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held  him  in  its  grip,  and  out  of  its  dark 
shadow  there  was  no  escaping  till  he  had 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

The  little  whisper  was  still  in  the  air. 
His  former  friends  looked  strangely  at  him. 
He  went  hardly  at  all  among  them,  yet  he 
had  noted  the  change  with  proud  con- 
tempt. What  did  it  matter  ?  His  own 
conscience  was  his  severest  judge.  The 
pangs  of  unavailing  regret  had  overborne 
all  other  pain — loss  of  friends — ay,  even 
his  hopeless  love,  the  passion  of  his  life  ! 

All  was  over  now.  In  far  back  days 
men  sought  to  hide  the  consuming  fire  of 
remorse  under  the  monk's  habit,  and  with 
prayer  and  fasting  and  telling  of  beads  to 
win  back  some  precious  ray  of  heaven's 
favour.  It  was  the  panacea  prescribed  by 
his  Church.  Father  Tom  earnestly  sought 
to  brino'  him  within  the  benisfn   influence 
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of  religion  without  going  the  length  of  the 
coAvl  and  gown  ;  and  he  believed  his  minis- 
trations not  quite  fruitless.  He  came  and 
went  oftener  now  to  this  house  of  mourn- 
ing than  ever  he  had  done  in  the  old 
careless,  roystering  days.  Surely  his  pains 
were  not  for  naught ! 

At  the  Tower,  Gwenda  went  about  her 
usual  avocations  sadly.  As  day  after  day 
went  by  without  further  sign  or  solution 
of  the  awful  mystery,  her  grief  became 
settled  and  hopeless,  her  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  the  tears  that  she  strove  to  hide  for 
her  father's  sake. 

For  it  racked  his  heart  to  see  her  mourn- 
ful— his  bright  lass  that  he  had  ever 
striven  to  keep  as  free  from  the  blight  of 
sorrow  as  one  would  a  cherished  plant 
from  the  icy  breath  of  winter.     The  wild- 
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rose  bloom  was  fading  out  of  her  cheek ; 
she  was  beginning  to  look  thin  and  fragile. 
The  old  man  watched  her  with  anxious 
eyes.  What  could,  he  do  to  bring  the 
music  into  her  voice,  the  dancing  lightness 
into  her  step  once  more?  His  singing- 
bird  refused  to  sing,  and  it  took  all  the 
joy  out  of  his  life. 

Gwenda,  too,  was  oppressed  by  an  un- 
happy feeling  of  guilt.  Morbid  fallacy  as 
it  was,  it  was  enough  to  pale  her  cheek 
and  drive  sleep  from  her  pillow. 

Many  nights,  when  her  father  thought 
of  her  as  resting  peacefully  in  her  white- 
curtained  bed,  she  was  leaning  against 
the  window,  and  gazing  dreamily  out, 
where  a  great  hushed  world  lay  under  the 
moon's  soft  radiance,  full  of  mystery  and 
sadness. 

Till  now  her  life  had  been   all  bright- 
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ness ;  flowing  like  a  tiny  river  that  slips 
along  in  the  sunshine,  between  flower- 
decked  banks.  Only  of  late  had  come  to 
her  strange  glimpses  of  outer  storms.  She 
felt  afi'righted ;  like  a  child  when  a  rain- 
cloud  suddenly  covers  the  sun. 

In  those  beautiful  June  days,  rich  with 
perfume,  bright  with  colour,  it  was  diflicult 
to  realize  that  there  was  anywhere  near 
them  such  bitter  sorrow  and  perplexity. 

Gwenda  had  looked  forward  always,  to 
this  time  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
year.  Her  little  garden  within  the  circular 
wall  of  the  mast-yard  was  just  then  brilliant 
with  summer  flowers,  well  cared  for,  much 
prided  in,  by  Edson.  The  big  purple 
pansies,  the  velvety  Sweet  Williams,  the 
pinks  and  carnations,  were  all  winking 
and  basking  in  the  sun.  The  bees  hummed 
merrily  among  the  fuschias   and  Canter- 
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bury-bells.  Gwenda  went  and  looked  at 
them  occasionally,  and  came  away  sighing. 

Hard,  active  work  was  best  for  her. 
Yet  even  her  energy  had  grown  slack.  In 
sad  truth,  her  health  was  failing.  Many 
a  young  life  has  so  succumbed  to  the 
secret  canker  of  sorrow,  and  no  one 
has  known  the  terrible  significance  of 
the  paling  cheek,  the  lagging  step,  till 
the  dread  messenger  was  already  on  the 
threshold  ! 

And  now  it  was  the  eve  of  St.  John, 
when  bonfires  blaze  from  every  hill; — a 
relic  of  ancient  heathen  rites,  according  to 
modern  investigators,  still  religiously  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Irish  peasantry. 

The  captain,  after  a  long  day's  visiting 
duty,  was  tired,  and  sleepily  winding  up 
his  watch. 

'  I  am  going  out    to  look    at    the  bon- 
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fires,  father,'  said  Gweiida.  '  Won't  you 
come?' 

'  Can't  say  I  feel  very  enthusiastic 
about  them  to-night,  my  dear,'  he  an- 
swered, with  a  portentous  yawn.  '  I  can 
see  the  fires  well  enough  from  my  window. 
Don't  get  a  chill,  though,  and  don't 
lose  too  much  of  your  beauty  sleep  for 
a  few  bundles  of  blazing  furze  bushes.' 

Gwenda  laughed  at  his  prosaic  view  of 
the  thing. 

'  I  won't  be  long,'  she  answered.  '  It 
would  seem  unlucky  to  miss  seeing  the 
bonfires  on  such  a  lovely  night.' 

The  old  man  was  glad  to  see  her  inter- 
ested a  little  in  her  old  girlish  fancies. 
Many  a  night  they  had  gone  out  to- 
gether to  look  at  them,  since  she  was 
a  toddling  sprite  no  higher  than  his 
knee. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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The  air  was  full  of  the  latent  heat  of  a 
long  sultry  day.  Gwenda  had  no  need  of 
hood  or  shawl  now.  She  went  round  the 
house  to  the  landward  side,  receiving  a 
sleepy  wag  of  the  tail  from  Boatswain  as 
she  passed.  Overhead  the  sky  was  pow- 
dered with  the  diamond  dust  of  stars ; 
but  there  was  no  moon,  which  was  an 
advantage,  as  far  as  the  bonfires  were 
concerned. 

Gwenda  stood  and  watched  them  silent- 
ly. Every  little  hill  had  its  glowing  speck, 
the  red  gleam  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  clear  white  radiance  of  the  stars.  She 
pictured  to  herself  every  spot,  the  nucleus 
of  a  laughing,  noisy  crowd.  Young  men 
and  boys  leaping  through  the  flames ; 
children  bringing  fresh  branches  to  throw 
on  the   fire ;   old   men   and  women  looking 
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on,  while  the  younoj  ones  courted,  or  tried 
divinations. 

As  she  stood  bareheaded  there  in  the 
still  summer  ni^ht,  her  thoughts  wandered 
back  to  many  another  such  midsummer 
eve. 

Oh,  those  happy  old  days  !  Would  she 
€ver  know  what  it  was  to  be  light-hearted 
as  a  butterfl}',  to  feel  the  joy  of  living  with 
■every  breath  she  drew,  as  she  used  to 
feel  then?     And  not  so  long  ago,  after  all ! 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  so  that  she 
€Ould  not  see  the  myriad  glow-worm  lights 
any  longer.  She  pressed  her  clasped  hands 
to  her  forehead,  and  let  the  long  pent-up 
grief  have  way  at  last.  Oh,  in  spite  of  all 
its  beauty,  how  sad  a  place  the  world  had 
grown — all  in  a  few  short  weeks  !  How 
full  of  darkness    and   uncertainty !     And, 

l2        ; 
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overhead,  as  she  looked  up  to  them,  the 
stars  seemed  so  placid  and  chill.  Yet  they 
saw  all  the  misery  and  daily  bitterness  of 
this  poor  little  world  ! 

She  was  turning  away  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  when,  with  startling  distinctness,  she 
heard  another  sigh,  as  though  it  were  the 
echo  of  her  own,  close  to  her.  Looking 
round,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  dark,  motionless 
figure,  that  stood  within  a  few  paces  of 
her.  In  the  dim  light  she  could  not  see 
more  than  its  dusky  outline  ;  the  head  was 
enveloped  in  a  black,  flowing  garment  that 
reached  to  its  feet. 

Gwenda  recoiled  at  sight  of  it ;  gazing  in 
silent  terror.  She  was  not  superstitious,  but 
her  nerves  had  been  greatly  tried  of  late. 
And  there  was  something  weird  and  awful 
in  the  shadowy  thing  that  stood  there, 
silent  and  unmoving. 
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But  Gwenda  was  no  coward  at  heart. 
After  the  first  startled  feeling,  she  re- 
covered her  wonted  courage,  and  moved  a 
step  or  two  nearer  to  the  shadow. 

'  Who  are  you  ?'  she  asked  '  What  do  you 
seek  here,  at  this  hour  ?' 

Instead  of  ansAvering,  the  figure  uttered 
a  low  sobbing  cry,  and  clasped  its  hands. 
And,  as  the  heavy  hood  fell  back  with  the 
movement,  Gwenda  recognized  the  features 
of  Constance  Darcy  ! 

Trembling,  awe-struck,  Gwenda  felt  a 
chill  as  of  death  run  through  her.  All 
the  old  tales  of  her  childhood's  days  came 
rushing  into  her  memory  ;  of  apparitions 
— restless  spirits  coming  back  to  upbraid 
those  who  had  wronged  them  in  life. 

And  while  she  stood  there,  gazing  with 
fascinated  eyes,  and  trembling,  her  heart 
beating  so  that  she  could  hear  it,  the  pale 
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starlight  was  shining  on  a  ghastly  white 
face,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  burn  into  hers. 
And  a  low,  trembling  voice  broke  the 
silence  at  last — Connie's  voice! 

The  iiD:ure  was  holdina;  out  its  hands 
appealingly. 

'  Gwenda !  dear  Gwenda  !  It  is  I, 
Connie  ! — Do  not  be  afraid.  See,  I  am 
real  flesh  and  blood — let  me  touch  you  ;  it 
is  I  indeed — what  is  left  of  me  !' 

She  held  out  a  thin  and  wasted  hand, 
that,  as  it  touched  Gwenda's,  sent  a  chill 
as  of  ice  to  her  very  marrow  ;  it  seemed  to 
her  like  the  touch  of  death  on  this  hot 
June  night. 

'  Connie !' 

Gwenda  could  only  gasp  out  the  name 
— still  under  the  spell  of  her  fear. 

'  Connie  ! — can  it  be  ? — you,  yourself, — 
alive  ?' 
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'  It  is  myself — my  wretched  self!'  was 
the  weeping  answer.  And  Connie,  letting 
fall  the  heavy  cloak,  came  and  threw  her 
arms  round  Gwenda's  neck. 

Gwenda,  no  longer  doubting,  throwing 
off  her  superstitious  terror,  felt  that  it  was 
indeed  her  lost  friend  restored  to  her  from 
the  dead,  by  what  mysterious  means  her 
mind  was  unable  to  suggest,  within  vaguest 
bounds  of  possibility.  It  was  enough  for 
her  to  know  and  feel  that  she  was  there  ! 
At  this  moment  uf  intense  joy  she  could 
only  hold  poor  Connie's  trembling  hands, 
and  murmur,  over  and  over  again, 

'Oh,  God  be  thanked  1  You  are  alive 
— alive — alive  !' 

It  seemed  impossible  to  realize — too 
incredible  to  be  accepted  without  fear  that 
it  too  would  turn  out  to  be  a  dream. 

Which    was    truth  ?      Had  those    long, 
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dark  weeks  of  horror  been,  after  all,  a 
terrible  nightmare  ?  The  gradual  convic- 
tion of  Connie's  untimely  fate  had  taken 
such  root  in  Gwenda's  mind,  that  the 
effort  to  admit  again  the  glad  knowledge 
of  her  safety  was  like  unwinding  some 
tangled  mesh  in  her  brain. 

Connie  seemed  strangely  agitated.  As 
she  clung  to  Gwenda,  she  gazed  with 
piteous  inquiry  into  her  eyes. 

'  Oh,  Gwenda,'  she  cried,  '  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer!  I  never  meant  to  come 
back.  I  thought — T  thought — he  would 
be  happier  without  me  !'  A  sob  seemed  to 
choke  her  utterance.  '  But  as  the  da3^s 
went  on,  and  I  heard  how  his  life  had 
been  ruined  ! — when  I  even  saw  him  once 
myself,  though  he  had  no  thought  of  my 
being  near — saw  him,  wasted,  unhappy, 
the  mere  shadow  of  himself  ! — oh,  I  felt  I 
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irmst  come  and  tell  you  how  it  all  hap- 
pened, even  though  I  go  away  again  and 
hide  myself  till  I  die.  I  can  never  hope 
to  win  his  forgiveness — I  have  been  so 
wicked !  Oh,  no,  he  will  never,  never 
forgive  me  !' 

She  hid  her  weeping  face  on  Gwenda's 
shoulder,  who  drew  her  close  to  her  with 
intense  lono^ino;  to  o^ive  her  comfort. 

'  Dear,  dear  Connie,  whatever  you  have 
done,  I  know  you  are  certain  of  more  than 
forgiveness.  Oh,  think  of  what  poor 
Lawrence  has  suffered !  His  grief  and 
horror  at  what  he  believed  had  happened 
has  nearly  driven  him  distracted !' 

Gwenda  shuddered  as  she  spoke. 

'But  come  with  me  at  once.  You  are 
ill  and  shivering !  Come,  there  is  no  one 
up  in  the  house  but  me.' 

'•  Oh,   I  cannot,'  Connie  cried,  drawing 
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back.  '  No,  no  !  If  I  should  meet  your 
father  ! — I  have  not  courage  to  face  any 
one !' 

*  My  father  is  gone  to  bed  an  hour  ago/ 
said  Gwenda,  putting  her  arm  round  her. 
'  There  is  really  not  a  soul  to  trouble  you. 
You  must  come  in  and  tell  me  all  that  has 
happened — how  it  is  that  you  are  here 
alive  and  well,  when  we  have  been  griev- 
ing for  you  so  hopelessly — poor,  darling 
Connie !' 

Gwenda's  delight  and  relief  were  indeed 
beyond  words.  A  moment  ago,  railing  at 
fate,  she  was  in  the  very  depths  of  sorrow. 
Now  the  bonfires  were  dancing  on  the  hill- 
tops, the  stars  themselves  seemed  winking 
and  gleaming,  with  sympathy  in  her 
delight. 

She  drew  Connie  into  the  little  room^ 
which  was  unlit,  save  for  the  faint  star- 
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light  that  showed  through   the  unshaded 
windows. 

The  candles  stood  on  the  table,  and 
Gwenda  lit  them,  secretly  trembling. 
For  something  told  her  she  would  see  a 
sad  change  in  Connie. 

She  started  indeed  as  the  light  fell  upon 
her.  The  round  face  was  worn  and  drawn 
as  if  with  years  of  suffering,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  have  become  unnaturally  large 
and  bright. 

'  You  have  been  ill,'  Gwenda  said,  tak- 
ing her  wasted  hand.  '  Oh,  Connie,  why, 
why  did  you  keep  silence,  and  hide  from 
us  all  this  time?' 

Connie  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
covered  her  eyes. 

'  Oh,  I  feel  now  that  I  have  been  wicked 
and  heartless  !  At  first  I  was  so  bitterly 
angry — I  wanted  to  punish    him  !     I  fan- 
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ciecl,  too,  that  if  I  were  dead — or  that  he 
believed  me  to  be — it  would  Aviri  from  him 
some  kindly  memory — some  little  regret, 
perhaps — even  the  thought  of  that  was 
precious.' 

'  But,'  asked  Gwenda,  '  how  have  you 
remained  hidden  so  long?  Where  were 
you,  while  the  whole  country  round  was 
searched?' 

'  I  was  with  Becky — my  mother's  old 
nurse.  You  know  her  cottage  is  on  the 
waste;  a  lonely  place,  only  a  little  way 
from  Kilcoran  boat-quay — where ' 

She  hesitated,  and  the  colour  rushed 
into  her  thin  face. 

'  It  was  very  heartless,'  she  whispered, 
^  I  confess  it  humbly  now  !  But  don't 
despise  me  utterly,  Gwenda!  don't  you 
turn  from  me  !  I  know,  now,  at  last,  how 
true  you  are  I' 
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Gwenda  knelt  by  her,  and  took  her  thin 
hands  in  hers. 

^  Connie  darling,  don't  fear  me !'  she 
said.      'I    can    understand    something    of 

it; 

Connie  leaned  forward  and  kissed  her. 

'  How  can  I  tell  you  how  base  I  was  !* 
she  said,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 
'  Oh,  Gwenda,  what  will  you  think  of  me 
when  you  hear  it  all  ?  He  thinks — I  know 
he  does — that  he  was  the  cause  of  my  sup- 
posed death.  But  he  never  touched  me, 
though  I  angered  him — taunted  him — till, 
if  he  had  struck  me,  I  should  have  de- 
served no  better ! 

'The  quay  was  slippery  as  ice.  And 
in  my  passionate  carelessness  I  took  no  heed 
at  all  of  it.  I  was  standing  on  the  edge 
in  the  darkness,  and  one  thoughtless  step 
made  me  fall  over  into  the  water.     It  was- 
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quite  shallow ;  but  in  the  dark  he  could 
not  tell  that — he  only  heard  the  splash. 
And  he  jumped  in,  farther  out  where  it 
was  deeper,  and  swam  out,  searching  for 
me. 

'  But  in  those  few  moments  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  I  would  give  him  a  fright 
— I  only  intended  to  hide  among  the  furze 
hushes  for  a  little — just  long  enough  for 
him  to  feel  the  shock  of  having  driven  me 
to  my  death  !' 

She  paused,  still  hiding  her  face,  Avhile 
Gwenda  listened  breathlessly. 

'  But  some  evil  thing  tempted  me  to 
carry  it  still  further.  I  thought,  "  After 
all,  if  I  never  came  back  again,  if  he  be- 
lieved me  dead,  he  might  have  a  kinder 
remembrance  of  me,  by  and  by,  than 
ever  my  living  face  had  Avon  for  me." 

'And  I   saw   the   faint    twinkle  of   the 
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light  in  Becky's  cottage,  away  across  the 
heath.  I  knew  I  could  remain  with  her, 
hidden,  as  long  as  ever  I  chose.  No  one 
ever  went  there.  Without  further  thought 
I  ran  from  clump  to  clump  of  the  furze, 
all  the  time  hearing  him  calling  my  name, 
and  seeing  the  lantern  shining  on  the 
water — I  suppose  he  had  found  one  in 
the  boat,  and  lighted  it  to  help  him  to 
search. 

'  I  kept  Becky's  light  in  view,  and, 
when  I  got  on  a  little,  the  moon  shone 
out,  and  I  managed  to  reach  the  cottage. 
I  have  been  there,  hidden,  ever  since.' 

There  was  something  strangely  hard 
and  callous  in  this  narration.  It  made 
Gwenda  silent  for  a  moment  from  utter 
wonder.  All  the  time  that  her  friends, 
her  husband,  were  mourning  her  as  dead 
— still    worse,    while    he,    Lawrence,    was 
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lying  under  a  dreadful  shadow  of  suspicion 
— she  could  harden  her  heart  towards  him, 
even  to  the  allowing  him  to  lie  under  it  till 
his  life  had  become  a  burden  to  him  with 
remorse  and  shame ! 

Still,  let  her  not  be  judged  too  harshly, 
for  she  had  been  greatly  sinned  against. 
Up  to  that  time  all  the  blame  Avas  his. 

As  Connie  cowered,  moaning  and  con- 
science-stricken, before  her,  Gwenda  felt 
her  heart  drawn  to  her  in  deepest  pity. 

'Oh,  you  poor  thing!'  she  cried,  fold- 
ing her  in  her  arms.  '  What  suffering 
you  have  had !  It  was  all  a  wretched 
mistake.  You  did  not  know  what  you 
were  doing,  my  poor  Connie  !' 

Seeino:  her  weak  and  exhausted  condi- 
tion,  Gwenda  hastened  to  get  her  some 
wine,  and  insisted  on  her  taking  it. 

'  Do  you  think  I  care  about  my  life  ?* 
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Connie  said,  excitedly.  '  If  the  sea  had 
taken  me  altogether  that  night,  it  would 
have  been  better,  after  all.  He  will  never 
forgive  me  !' 

Gwenda  soothed  her  with  loving  words. 
She  pictured  to  her  all  Lawrence's  unmis- 
takable grief,  when  even  his  life  was 
despaired  of;  the  ostracism  he  had  been 
made  to  suffer  undeserved  through  her 
unthinking  conduct;  the  duty  that  lay 
before  her  now  of  repairing  her  fault  as 
far  as  lay  in  her  power.  She  did  not  try 
to  exonerate  Lawrence  from  the  blame  she 
inwardly  felt  he  deserved.  Only,  as  Connie 
hoped  to  be  forgiven,  let  her  forgive. 

At  last  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her 
to  remain  there  for  the  night.  She  was 
utterly  worn  out  with  excitement  and 
weakness.  Gwenda  led  her  upstairs,  and 
did  not  leave  her  till  she  had  fallen  into 
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a  heavy  sleep,   but  with    something   like 
the  old  smile  on  her  white  lips. 

In  the  morning  Gwencla  hardly  knew 
how  to  tell  the  news  to  her  father. 

When  the  captain  came  down  to  break- 
fast, he  was  exceedingly  astonished  to  find 
Gwenda  all  smiles  and  tears,  with  the 
truant  colour  already  back  to  her  face. 
She  ran  up  to  him  as  soon  as  he  opened 
the  door,  and  caught  his  hands,  laughing 
and  crying  together. 

'  Father,  father !  what  would  be  the 
very  best  news  I  could  tell  you  ? — the  best 
in  all  the  world  ?' 

Perhaps  she  herself  would  have  given 
the  expected  answer  to  the  riddle  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  by  whomsoever  it 
might  have  been  put   to  her.     But  to  the 
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captain    it    was    hopeless    as  the  Sphinx's 
own. 

'  Why — why,  G  wen  da  !  My  dear,  what 
has  happened  ?  Don't  keep  me  on  tenter- 
hooks !' 

'  If  somebody  were  dead,  and  came  to 
life  again!  Oh,  father,  it  is  that!  it's 
that !  Connie's  not  dead !  She's  alive 
— upstairs  !  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  It's 
true,  true,  true !' 

The  captain  stared  at  her,  and  gr.ew 
pale.  For  a  moment  he  had  fears  that  her 
brain  was  giving  way. 

But  Gwenda  would  not  wait  till  he  had 
time  to  mature  his  speculations.  She 
pulled  him  along,  and  up  the  stairs,  at  a 
pace  that  was  decidedly  trying  to  an  old 
gentleman  of  his  years  and  portly 
presence. 

M  2 
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But,  when  he  came  down  again,  he  was 
nearly  as  excited  as  herself.  Pat  was 
sent  off  to  Kilcoran  with  a  note,  as  fast  as 
the  horse  could  carry  him  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain worked  off  his  impatience  by  tramp- 
ing up  and  down  the  dining-room,  and 
rumpling  his  hair  into  an  amazingly  ramp- 
ant condition. 

The  time  appeared  long  to  him  and 
Gwenda  while  they  waited,  yet  in  reality 
it  was  with  extreme  quickness  that  Law- 
rence appeared  riding  up  the  avenue. 
He  found  no  one  but  the  captain  awaiting 
him. 

The  old  man  got  a  shock  when  Lawrence 
entered  the  room.  In  the  weeks  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  terrible  event,  he  had 
become  the  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
self. 

Gaunt   and  pale,  he  took  the  captain's 
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offered  hand  in  silence,  appearing  but 
little  interested  in  the  business  on  which 
he  might  be  summoned. 

'  You  wished  to  see  me,  Captain  Chet- 
wynd,'  he  said,  as  the  captain  stood  beside 
him,  perplexed  and  hesitating.  'I  hap- 
pened to  be  getting  into  the  saddle  when 
your  man  arrived,  so  came  on  at  once. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?' 

Still  the  captain  knew  not  how  to  com- 
mence his  revelation.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  Lawrence's  shoulder. 

'  You  are  looking  far  from  well,  my  poor 
lad,'  he  said,  kindly,  '  can  you  bear  a  great 
shock  T 

Lawrence's  eyes  met  his  vaguely. 

*  A  shock  !'  he  echoed. 

And  then,  as  his  glance  w^andered  round, 
something  of  fear  seemed  to  take  hold  of 
him. 
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'Has   anything  happened? — Miss  Chet- 

wynd ' 

He  seemed  unable  to  bring  out  a  more 
definite  question. 

'  She  is  quite  well,'  her  father  answered. 
'There  is  something  that  concerns  your 
self  that  I  have    to   tell  you — something 
that  will  startle  you  greatly.' 

A  curious  smile  passed  over  the  young 
man's  face. 

'  Is  there  anything  left  that  will  do  that, 
now?'  he  asked. 

'  It    is     about     your    wife,'     said     the 
captain. 

Lawrence  started,  and   laid  his  hand  on 
the  heavy  chair  back. 

'  So '  he  said,  slowly,  his   lips  ashy 

white,  'it  has  been  found  !' 

The  captain,  seeing  his  agitation,  knew 
not  how  to  go  on. 
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'  My  lad,'  he  said,  meaningly,  '  there  are 
shocks  of  jo}^  as  trying  as  those  that  come 
of  grief.  What  I  have  to  tell  you  is  joy- 
ful— so  joyful,  that  I  am  afraid — yes, 
afraid — to  let  you  hear  it  !' 

Lawrence  seemed  to  struggle  to  take  in 
his  meaning.  He  passed  his  hand  wearily 
over  his  brow  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

^  Believe  me !'  the  captain  went  on,  his 
voice  trembling  with  earnestness,  '  my  dear 
lad,  believe  me !  I  brought  you  over  this 
morning  to  hear  joyful  news — the  best 
you  ever  heard  in  your  life  !  Can  you 
guess  it  ?' 

Lawrence  caught  at  his  throat  as  if 
choking,  while  he  held  on  with  one 
hand  to  the  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
captain. 

'  Oh,  God  !'  he  cried,  '  don't  mock  me  ! 
There  is  only  one   thing  that   could  bring 
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me  joy — such  as  that !  And  it  is ' — he 
groaned  as  he  said  it — '  impossible  !' 

'No,  no,  no!'  cried  the  captain,  clutch- 
ing his  hand,  '  it's  not  impossible.  Brace 
yourself  up,  my  hearty  !  'Tis  true  as 
gospel !  She's  not  dead  at  all !  I  swear 
it  to  you !  She's  alive  and  well,  and 
upstairs  with  Gwenda  this  moment  I' 

Lawrence  reeled,  and  fell  on  the  couch, 
his  face  buried  in  the  cushion. 

'  Come,  come,  my  lad,'  the  captain  said, 
his  own  eyes  overflowing,  '  brace  yourself 
up  now.'  For  Law^rence  Avas  lying,  his 
whole  frame  convulsed,  his  hands  clutch- 
ing the  cushion. 

The  captain  took  a  quarter-deck  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  him ;  finally  coming  again  to  a 
stand  by  the  sofa,  looking  like  a  much 
harassed  cockatoo. 
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Lawrence  raised  himself,  with  wild  eyes, 
his  lips  twitching. 

^  How  can  it  be?  How  can  it  be?'  he 
•cried.  '  For  God's  sake  don't  fool  me 
with  unfounded  hopes  !' 

'  My  boy,  don't  you  know  me  ?  Would 
I  do  that  ?' 

Lawrence  staggered  up  from  the  couch. 
Yet  there  was  a  new  look  of  strength  and 
hope  in  his  eyes.  He  caught  the  old  man's 
hand. 

'Heaven  bless  you!'  he  said,  fervent- 
ly. *  If  you  knew  what  your  tidings 
are  to  me — you  would  have  your  reward 
now ! ' 

'  So  I  have,  my  lad,  so  I  have  !'  an- 
swered the  captain,  shaking  the  hand  he 
held,  and  beaming  with  delight.  '  By 
George !  I  am  as  proud  as  if  it  really  luas 
all  my  doing !     But  it   ain't.     Give  your 
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thanks  where   they  are   due,    my  lad!'  he 

added,  reverently. 

Lawrence    walked  to  the  mantel-piece^ 

where  he  leaned,  with  his  eyes  covered. 
'She    is    here — under    this    roof?'    he 

asked,  his  breath  coming  quick. 
The  captain  nodded.     'Yes.' 
'  Let  nie  see  her — now,  at  once!' 
'  You  must  prepare  yourself  to  find  her 

chanofed — lookino^  ill  and  worn ' 


God  forgive  rae !'  groaned  Lawrence. 

'  Come,  then— I'll  show  you  the  way. 
Gwenda  has  told  her  we  expected  you. 
But  be  careful.  She  seems  very  weak, 
and  her  nerves  are  terribly  overstrained 
already.' 

Lawrence  followed  him  as  if  walking  in 
a  dream.  They  went  upstairs  together, 
and  the  captain  knocked  at  the  door^ 
which  was  quickly  opened  by  Gwenda. 
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All  the  rest  of  his  life  the  kindly  old 
sailor  had  a  happy,  dream-like  recollection 
of  seeing  Connie,  Avith  eager  eyes  and 
parted  lips,  stretching  out  her  thin  hands 
from  the  arm-chair  in  which  she  rested  :  of 
Lawrence  rushing  in,  and  falling  at  her 
knees  with  a  wild  cry — '  Connie,  my  wife ! 
forgive  me — forgive  me  !' — and  covering 
her  wasted  hands  with  kisses.  And  of 
finding  himself  in  the  dining-room  down- 
stairs, holding  Gwenda  sobbing  in  hi& 
arms,  with  the  tears  standing  so  thick  in 
his  owm  eyes  that  her  head,  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  was  encircled  with  a  nimbus  like 
a  rainbow. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GEOFFREY  SEES  AN  OLD  NEWSPAPER. 

Geoffrey  Langdale  was  still  in  the  sunny 
south.  Of  Late  he  and  his  friend,  Jack, 
had  beo;un  to  turn  their  thoughts  long- 
ingly to  cooler  cHnies — Xorway,  or  Ice- 
land, or  Siberia — without  being  able  to 
summon  the  requisite  energy  to  start  at 
once  for  one  of  them.  So,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  managed  to  make  life  endurable 
by  taking  excursions  among  the  hills,  and 
seeking  shade  under  ilex  groves   and  vine 
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trellises,  till  the  fresh  breath  of  evening 
wooed  them  back  to  their  chairs  on  the 
deck  of  the  Naiacl^  and  the  solace  of  un- 
limited cigars  and  cool  drinks. 

One  day  they  had  landed,  and  made 
their  way  to  a  little  hostelry  among  the 
thick  chestnut-groves,  where  the  sun's 
noontide  rays  came  sparingly,  and  a  tiny 
stream  made  tinkling  music  as  it  slid 
down  a  mossy  ravine,  clothed  with  the 
feathery  verdure  of  maiden-hair. 

They  sat  in  the  one  room  set  apart  for 
travellers,  at  a  plain  wood  table,  with 
fruit  and  red  wine  for  refreshment.  A 
glimpse  of  the  little  white  stream  showed 
through  the  open  door,  where  the  trellised 
vines  hung  like  a  curtain. 

It  was  one  of  those  pitilessly  hot  days 
when  the  sun  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and 
the  sky  is  like  a  sheet  of  burnished  metal ; 
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when  conversation  seems  a  superfluous 
waste  of  vital  energy,  and  the  mind  craves 
nothing  more  exciting  than  to  watch  the 
gentle  movement  of  the  leaves,  flickering 
with  alternate  green  and  gold  as  the  sun 
darts  among  them  pertinaciously,  and  to 
listen  to  the  ripple  of  the  falling  water. 

This  was  what  Geofl^rey  and  Jack  were 
doing,  sitting  in  the  barely  furnished  little 
room  where,  through  the  wide-open  door, 
they  could  feel  the  dewy  freshness  brought 
by  the  stream,  and  watch  the  gambols  of 
two  or  three  brown-leir^ed  urchins  on  the 
sward  outside.  Ever  and  anon  the  voice 
of  the  dark-browed  contadina  who  had 
served  them  was  heard  in  shrill  remon- 
strance from  somewhere  in  the  background 
— either  scolding  her  gipsy  progeny,  or 
calling  down  dire  misfortunes  on  the  head 
of  a  lean  dog,  who,  if  he  deserved  all  the 
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apoplexies,  plagues,  and  accidents  invoked 
on  his  behalf,  must  have  been  a  dog  that 
Cerberus  himself  might  take  pride  in 
knowing. 

Geoffrey,  lying  back  in  his  chair,  cigar 
ill  mouth,  had  a  small  shelf  close  beside 
him,  on  which  lay  a  tattered  'Bradshaw,' 
and  one  or  two  old  newspapers.  It  did 
not  require  much  exertion  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  take  down  some  of  the 
papers. 

'  The  inevitable  British  tourist  has  been 
before  us  even  here,'  he  said.  'Punchy 
and  the  Times  of  February  7th.  We  were 
about  starting  in  the  ISfaiad  just  then — 
■were  we  not  ?' 

His  glance  wandered  carelessly  over  the 
page  he  held,  when,  all  of  a  sudden  some- 
thing seemed  to  rivet  his  attention.  He 
sat   up   alert  enough  now,  and  the  paper 
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rustled  in  his  hand,  as  he  read  and  re-read 
a  certain  short  notice.  The  names  of 
Darcy  and  Standish  had  caught  his  eye. 

Suddenly  he  dashed  the  paper  on  to  the 
table,  and,  starting  up,  paced  the  room, 
much  to  Jack's  astonishment. 

'  Anything  wrong,  old  fellow?'  he  asked, 
takino^  his  ciojar  from  his  mouth  to  stare  at 
him.  'Got  a  scorpion  in  your  boot?  — 
or  have  you  by  chance  been  sitting  on  a 
tarantula?' 

Geoffrey  continued  to  pace  without 
hearing  him,  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
Jack  returned  his  cigar  to  its  position, 
and  waited.  He  took  up  the  paper,  but 
could  find  nothing  in  it  to  give  any  clue 
to  Geoffrey's  excitement.  There  was  a 
burglary  at  Clapham,  a  serious  accident  to 
an  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brown, 
an    indignant   letter    on  the    income    tax 
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question;  none  of  these  seemed  calculated 
to  affect  him  unduly. 

After  a  moment  or  two,  Geoifrey  came 
and  stood  before  him,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

'  What  a  confounded  ass  I  have  been 
making  of  myself!'  he  remarked. 

Jack  looked  at  him  with  owl-like 
solemnity. 

'  Have  you  ?'  he  asked.  '  'Tis  friendly 
of  you  to  mention  it.  That's  a  .dis- 
covery that  is  borne  in  upon  us  at  in- 
tervals in  our  lives  ;  and  then  we  go  and 
do  it  again.  Is  it  particularly  bad  this 
time?' 

'The   fact    is— well,    I    cannot    exactly 

explain  it  to  you  just  now '  Geoffrey 

began,   taking    another    turn     over     the 
earthen  floor. 

'  Oh,  you   needn't.     I    won't    ask   who 
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''she"  is.  But  she's  cropped  up,  T  see. 
I've  been  expecting  her.' 

'Well,  have  it  your  own  wa}^-,'  said 
Geoffrey,  '  but,  look  here !  I'm  going 
straight  home  to-night  by  train.' 

'The  deuce  you  are!'  ejaculated  Jack. 
'  Well,  it  is  growing  confoundedly  hot  here, 
but  I  don't  think  you'll  find  a  stuffy 
railway-carriage  much  of  an  improvement 
on  the  yacht.' 

'  There  is  no  need  for  your  hurrying, 
Jack.  Stay  and  bring  the  boat  round  at 
your  leisure.  Sorry  to  leave  like  this, 
old  chap,  but  after  all  I  can't  flatter  my- 
self you  will  be  any  duller  without  me. 
I've  been  a  wretchedly  poor  companion 
this  trip.' 

'  Well,'  answered  Jack,  '  as  you  seem 
rather  in  the  mood  for  wholesome  truths, 
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I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  if  you  have 
been  qualifying  for  the  mute  and  funeral 
business  your  study  of  the  role  has  been 
thorough  and  conscientious.  I  believe  I 
should  go  all  to  pieces  if  I  were  betrayed 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  too  rashly,  just 
now.' 

Geoffrey  smiled. 

'The  muscles  can't  be  very  rusty  either,' 
he  said,  'judging  by  the  shouts  you 
were  indulging  in  last  night  with  .old 
Buckley.' 

Then  he  looked  at  his  Avatch. 

'  Come,'  he  said,   '  I'm  off  to  pack.' 

'  Oh,  Lord  !'  growled  Jack,  '  you  have 
taken  it  badly !  With  the  thermometer 
at  a  hundred  and  something  in  the  shade 
too!' 

But  Geoffrey  was   already  engaged    in 
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paying  the  reckoning,  and  chucking 
oranges  to  the  tumbling  urchins  among 
the  ferns. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  three  days 
after,  Geoffrey  appeared  at  the  paternal 
mansion,  just  as  his  mother  finished  read- 
ing a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  informed 
her  of  his  intention  of  going  somewhere 
north,  in  search  of  coolness,  and  not  pro- 
bably turning  up  in  England  till  well  on 
in  the  autumn. 

When  he  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a 
quiet  interview  with  his  father,  he  let 
him  understand  something  of  the  position 
of  things. 

And  the  old  man,  without  hesitation, 
slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  told  him  to 
go  in  and  win.  A  very  unusual  w^ay  of 
taking  such   a  communication  for  a  man 
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who  could  leave  his  son  an  inheritance  of 
nearly  a  million  of  money,  and  who  might, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  think  the  young 
man's  hankering  after  a  beautiful,  but 
penniless  wife,  even  as  a  luxury,  too 
wildly  unreasonable  for  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

'  You've  lost  your  chance  of  Ethel — did 
you  know?'  he  said,  with  a  comical  side- 
look  at  his  son.  '  She's  gone  and  got  en- 
gaged to  young  what's-his-name  with- the 
straw-coloured  hair.' 

Two  days  after  Connie  had  gone  back 
to  Kilcoran,  with  something  like  a  promise 
of  new^  life  and  new  happiness  breaking 
like  morning  sunshine  out  of  the  darkness, 
Gwenda  was  sitting  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  at  the  Tower,  with  a  book  on  her 
knee.    Her  father  had  gone  down  to  Dirrel 
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Cove,  and  she  was  listening  for  the  creak 
of  the  field-gate  and  crunch  of  his  step  on 
the  gravel.  Although  the  troubled  look 
had  left  her  eyes,  she  was  still  pale  and 
delicate-looking.  Her  nerves  had  been 
severely  tried  within  the  last  sad  weeks, 
and  not  all  at  once  could  she  get  back  her 
cheerfulness  and  bloora. 

Lying  back  in  the  large  chair,  her  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  window,  where  the 
tender  blue  of  the  sky  was  lightly  touched 
here  and  there  with  filmy  fiakes  of  cloud. 
She  was  scarcely  thinking  at  all — merely 
enjoying  the  feeling  of  rest  and  entire 
relief  from  care.  It  was  once  more  a 
beautiful,  happy  world.  And  she  was 
young  ! 

By-and-by,  she  heard  her  father's  voice 
outside.      Probably  he  had  Bradley  with 
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him,  and  they  would  go  into  the  other 
room  to  look  over  the  '  log.' 

She  was  interested  in  watching  a  cloud 
that  looked  like  a  great  bird  with  out- 
stretched wings — an  albatross,  it  might  be 
— they  were  white.  But  only  an  eagle 
could  fly  so  high  !  She  did  not  know  that 
her  father  was  standing  close  to  her  till 
she  heard  him  speak. 

'  Gwenda,  my  dear,  here  is  Mr.  Lang- 
dale.' 

Geoffrey  stood  waiting,  just  within  the 
door.  The  thrill  of  delight  that  went 
through  him  was  checked  by  a  feeling  of 
alarm  as  he  looked  at  her.  His  sweet 
blush-rose  was  changed  into  a  tall,  pale 
lily.  He  noted  the  transparency  of  the 
hand  that  rested  on  the  chair,  and,  though 
the    soft    colour    rose     into     her    cheek 
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quickly,  it  left  it  again  as  white  as  death. 

He  clasped  her  offered  hand,  looking 
eagerly  for  some  faintest  token  of  her 
being  glad  to  see  him.  He  thought  there 
was  a  scarcely  perceptible  gleam  of  shy 
gladness  in  the  sweet  eyes  as  they  met 
his  own,  but  they  were  turned  away  so 
quickly  he  could  not  be  sure. 

How  alarmingi}^  ethereal  she  looked  in 
her  simple  white  dress ;  more  like  the 
shadow}^  vision  of  his  dreams  than  living, 
breathing  reality. 

'  I  found  Mr.  Langdale  established  since 
last  night  with  Mrs.  Coble,  my  dear,'  said 
the  captain,  '  and  rescued  him,  for  to-day 
at  least,  from  her  beef  and  greens.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  beginning  to  look 
on  me  as  a  sort  of  ^'  Jack-in-the-box,"  Miss 
Chetwynd,' said  Geoffrey,  'turning  up  in 
this  unexpected  fashion  again.' 
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'  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you — 
all  the  more  for  being  unexpected,'  said 
Gwenda.  '  And  so  you  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  trap  and  ladder  during  Mr. 
Wentworth's  absence?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  I  feel  like  a  great 
spider  retiring  to  his  "  parlour"  whenever 
I  begin  creeping  up  to  it.  I  have  for  the 
time  being  fallen  heir  to  Mr.  Went  worth's 
books,  too — very  welcome  company  they 
will  prove  at  nights.  The  sound  of  the 
sea  kept  me  awake  last  night,  but  I  shall 
get  used  to  it  soon  enough,  no  doubt.' 

'Ay,  ay,'  said  the  captain,  '  there's  no 
sleeping  for  the  first  night  or  two  on  shore 
■ — it's  so  beastly  quiet.' 

'  Well,  I  rather  think  you  would  find 
Mr.  Wentworth's  chamber  let  you  down 
easy,'  Geoffrey  said,  laughing,  '  even  after 
the  Bay  o'  Biscay.' 
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'  He  used  to  say  it  made  him  sea-sick  at 
first,'  said  the  captain ;  '  he  is  a  bad  sailor, 
and  he  could  not  help  imagining  himself 
in  an  Atlantic  liner  when  it  blew  hard.' 

'The  view  from  the  skylight  window  is 
splendid,'  said  Geofi^rey.  '  I  was  uncom- 
monly lucky  to  find  such  quarters  unap- 
propriated.  My  father  had  got  your  letter 
a  week  ago,  Captain  Chetwynd,  mention- 
ing that  two  of  the  anchors  had  been 
recovered.  Wilson  happened  to  be  busy, 
so,  as  I  was  unattached  just  then,  I  took 
his  place.' 

*  You  have  been  travelling  lately,  have 
you  not  ?'  asked  Gwenda. 

'  Only  knocking  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  a  yacht,'  answered  Geoffrey. 
'  A  shockingly  idle  life,  I  must  confess.  I 
mean  to  work  like  a  barge-horse  now,  ta 
make  up  for  it.' 
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They  went  in  to  dinner,  Geoffrey  as 
jubilant  as  a  schoolboy  at  feeling  that 
light  hand  on  his  coat-sleeve ;  at  the  sight 
of  Nellie's  bright  face  and  smiling  welcome, 
and  at  being  placed  once  more  opposite 
Gwenda,  where  he  could  look  at  her — 
not  too  openly,  of  course — all  through 
dinner. 

Geoffrey  was  interested  in  hearing  all 
that  had  happened  in  his  absence.  He 
told  them  of  his  having,  by  the  merest 
chance,  seen  the  notice  of  Darcy's  mar- 
riage in  the  old  Times.  As  he  spoke,  he 
observed  that  Gwenda's  hand  shook  as  she 
was  about  to  raise  a  glass  of  water  to  her 
lips,  and  for  a  moment  no  one  spoke. 

'  Heavens  !'  he  thought,  his  heart  sink- 
ing like  lead,  '  has  there,  after  all,  been 
something  between  her  and  that  fellow 
Darcv  ?' 
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The  captain  at  last  broke  the  silence. 

'There  has  been  some  trouble  over  there 
at  Kilcoran,'  he  said  ;  '  but  we  won't  talk 
of  it  now.  My  poor  lassie  has  lost  the 
roses  from  her  cheeks  by  it.  But  I'm 
prescribing  for  her  now,  and  I'll  warrant 
she'll  be  herself  again  in  a  da}^  or  two.' 

Geoifrey  felt  uncomfortable.  Yet  it 
could  hardl}^  be  as  he  first  suspected, 
either.  The  captain  would  never  have 
sj^oken  in  this  free-and-easy  way  of  any 
such  matter. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  is  best  for  her. 
Plenty  of  the  strong  sea-air.  I  mean  to 
take  her  out  with  me  on  the  water  as  often 
as  1  can  make  an  excuse  to  go.  By  the 
way,  we  were  going  to  the  Point  to-mor- 
row, she  and  I.  Will  you  come  too  ?  It's 
a  splendid  row  from  Dirrel  Cove.' 

'  If  I   shan't   be  in   your  way,  I   should 
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enjoy  it  of  all  things,'  said  Geoffrey.  '  May 
I  come,  Miss  Chetwynd?' 

*  Certainly,'  answered  Gwenda,  smiling^ 
'  There  is  lots  of  room  in  the  big  boat. 
The  coast  is  really  worth  seeing  round 
here,  and  the  salt  breeze  is  so  delightful — 
one  feels  like  taking  in  new  life  Avith  every 
breath.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  the  captain,  nodding  his 
head,  '  that's  just  what  I  Avant  it  to  be.' 

When  Gwenda  had  left  them,  Geoffr^ 
heard  all  the  terrible  tale  of  suffering  that 
had  followed  in  the  w^ake  of  the  marriage, 
the  notice  of  which  he  had  come  upon  so 
suddenly  in  the  little  Italian  inn. 

He  shared  in  the  captain's  concern  for 
Gwenda's  delicate  looks  and  loss  of  spirits. 
And  so  all  this  time  that  he  was  revelling 
in  careless  enjoyment  of  brilliant  summer 
weather,  under  blue  skies  and  shady  chest- 
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nbt-groves,  she  was  pining  away  with 
grief  for  her  lost  friend.  No  wonder  she 
looked  like  a  pale  vision  from  the  land  of 
'  gramarye.' 

Yet  with  it  all  she  was  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  Only,  too  ethereally  lovely — too 
ready  to  S2:)read  white  wings,  and  fly  from 
the  outstretched  hands  of  love  powerless 
to  detain  her  ! 

Geoffrey  confessed  that  he  had  noted 
something  of  delicacy  in  Miss  Chetwynd's 
looks.  Did  the  captain  not  think  of 
getting  advice  from  C ?  Miss  Chet- 
wynd's health  had  evidently  undergone  a 
severe  strain. 

'  Pooh,  pooh  !'  said  the  captain,  'there  is 
never  a  doctor  in  Christendom  equal  to 
old  Dame  Nature.  Throw  physic  to  the 
dogs,  and  take  instead  a  whiff  of  double 
strong  Atlantic    air — that,    and    freedom 
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from  worry,  make  a  prescription  that  old 
jEsculapius  himself  couldn't  beat.  And, 
please  goodness,  she  shall  have  it  as  long 
as  I  am  able  to  be  near  her !' 

Geoffrey  wished  he  dared  second  this 
doughty  resolve  ;  was  the  time  ever  com- 
ing when  he  should  have  the  right  to  do 
it?  What  was  there  heart  could  desire 
he  was  not  ready  to  get  for  her  ? 

Next  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  the 
captain  and  his  daughter  walked  down 
through  the  fields  to  Dirrel  Cove. 

They  had  just  reached  the  road  when 
Geoffrey  came  in  view  walking  up  the  hill 
to  meet  them.  He  had  noted  their  ap- 
proach almost  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
Tower.  Attired  in  his  yachting  flannels 
and  straw  hat,  he  looked  comfortably  ready 
for  the  vicissitudes    of  a  hot  June    day. 
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Gwenda's  white  dress  and  bonnet  were 
equally  appropriate  and  becoming.  The 
captain  was  carrying  a  huge  umbrella  and 
several  shawls,  which  last,  in  view  of 
Gwenda's  slightly  invalid  condition,  he 
voted  indispensable.  Geoffrey  hastened  to 
relieve  him  of  as  many  as  he  w^ould  part 
with. 

'  The  umbrella  is  quite  a  happy  thought/ 
said  Geoffrey,  looking  at  Gwenda  ;  '  on  a 
day  like  this  your  little  parasol  would  be 
about  as  efficient  as  a  mushroom.' 

'  Quite  so,'  chimed  in  the  captain,  '  lam 
a  little  'particular  about  my  complexion/ 
complacently  stroking  his  olive-brown 
cheek. 

They  wxnt  on  together  down  the  steps, 
and  along  the  slimy  green  quay,  w^et  wdth 
the  waves  of  the  last  tide.  As  Gwenda 
-walked  over  it  Geoffrey  saw   her  shiver, 
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and  he  knew  that  the  gruesome  story 
which  had  reached  his  ears  last  night  was 
in  both  their  minds. 

The  gig  was  waiting  below,  the  men 
standing  with  oars  tossed.  Shawls  and 
cloaks  were  speedily  arranged  in  the 
stern,  and  Geoffrey  handed  Gwenda  care- 
fully in.  But  she  had  long  ago  acquired 
the  knack  of  stepping  into  a  boat  with 
ease,  and  was  over  the  thwarts  and  seated 
in  her  place  in  a  moment.  She  was  giverf 
the  tiller-ropes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and, 
if  need  be,  had  a  strong  and  watchful 
hand  on  each  side  of  her  to  •  render 
assistance. 

*  Give  way,  men  !'  said  the  captain,  and 
they  shot  off,  with  the  even,  powerful 
stroke  a  man-o'-war  crew  ensures.  The 
salt  spray  glittered  in  the  air,  the  sound  of 
the    oars   in    the    rowlocks    was    like    the 
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swing  of  a  pendulum,  every  dip  they  took 
seeming  to  catch  and  break  a  sunbeam 
into  a  million  flakes  of  quivering  light. 

Gradually  into  Gwenda's  pale  face  stole 
the  faint  pink  of  the  roses  that  were  bloom- 
ing in  thickets  overhead  on  the  green  cliff 
tops.  This  swift  progress  over  the  blue, 
dancing  sea  had  been  the  delight  of  her 
life  since  babyhood. 

'  Oh,  see !'  she  cried,  as  they  rounded 
a  bluff  rock  w^hich  stretched  sheer  up 
from  blue  to  blue.  '  Look,  father,  at  the 
puflins  !  All  sitting  so  solemnly  in  rows  ! 
How  absurdly  wise  they  look  !  And  they 
don't  seem  afraid  of  us.  Poor  things, 
perhaps  they  would  fly  away  if  they 
could.' 

'  I  believe  they  are  too  stupid  even  to 
feel   fear,'    said    the    captain.     '  They    are 
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about  on  a  par  with  the  boobies  and 
noddies.' 

'  Probably  they  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  hurt  them,'  said  Gwenda.  *  What 
a  monotonous  life  they  have,  sittinoj  there 
all  day,  staring  out  over  the  sea.  I  wonder 
if  they  are  rather  glad  when  a  storm 
comes  and  sends  the  spray  shooting  up 
over  their  heads — just  for  a  little 
variety.' 

'  They  get  eaten  now  and  again  by  the 
fisher  lads,'  said  the  captain.  'I  believe 
they  have  a  flavour  like  stale  fish,  with 
train  oil  sauce.  There  goes  a  fine  gull  ! 
What  a  swoop  the  fellow  makes  !' 

*  By  Jove !  a  splendid  shot  'twould  have 
been,'  cried  Geoffrey.  '  Pray  be  lenient, 
Miss  Chetwynd — our  murderous  instincts 
ivill  out.     If  the  old  transmigration  creed 
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were  true,  I  would  readily  accept  the 
change  into  a  sea-gull.  The  fellow  has 
the  life  of  a  free  lance;  sunshine  and  storm 
are  alike  to  him.  No  doubt  I  should  end 
by  being  shot,  myself,  if  there  he  a  nemesis 
that  shapes  our  ends.' 

'  Keep  off  a  little,  Gwenda,  my  dear/ 
said  the  captain,  attending  to  business. 
'  Don't  forget  the  Beetle  rocks.  Now, 
we  may  go  in  again.  We  are  getting  near 
your  favourite  little  bay.' 

'Oh,  what  a  garden  of  sea  pinks  !* 
Gwenda  cried  presently,  as  they  opened 
out  a  new  little  cove,  where  the  water 
rushed  with  a  swirl  into  tiny  caves  full 
of  rich  brown  weed  that  seemed  endowed 
with  living  movement  as  the  spray  poured 
through  it  with  the  backdraw  of  the 
waves. 

Gleaming  pebbles,  white  as  ivory,  paved 
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the  floors  and  reached  out  to  where  the 
sand  lay  in  a  yellow  ring  outside. 

*  See,  Mr.  Langdale,  how  lovely  the 
pinks  are.' 

Geoffrey  was  holding  the  big  blue  um- 
brella carefully  over  her  head,  and  he  had 
to  lean  forward  so  as  to  bring  his  eyes  on 
a  level  with  hers  under  its  edge.  But,  al- 
though he  praised  the  flowers  as  much  as 
she  could  possibly  wish,  he  thought  the 
pink  in  her  soft  cheek  infinitely  prettier. 
Beauty  seemed  to  be  everywhere  that  day. 
They  were  afloat  on  an  enchanted  sea, 
steering  for  fairyland. 

By  and  by  one  of  the  men  drew  their 
attention  to  a  shoal  of  porpoises.  They 
were  all  on  the  look-out  for  anything 
novel  that  might  interest  their  young 
lady. 

The  captain  silently  watched  her  enjoy- 
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merit  with  a  measure  of  happiness  that 
had  not  been  ceded  to  him  for  many  a 
day. 

'  And  you  have  been  living  on  the  sea, 
like  this,  for  months  together,'  Gwenda 
said  to  Geoffrey,  as  her  eyes  wandered 
dreamily  over  the  blue  plain  to  the  silvery 
haze  of  its  utmost  edge. 

'  Not  quite  like  this,'  said  Geoifrey^ 
smiling.  '  Very  often  we  stuck — like  the 
Ancient  Mariner's  ship — without  "  life  or 
motion  "  under  a  broiling  sun.  We  would 
have  given  half  our  worldly  goods  for  a 
whiif  of  such  a  breeze  as  we  are  having 
now.  Sailing  has  its  drawbacks.  Do  you 
care  for  it  at  all  ?' 

'  I  hardly  know,'  said  Gwenda.  '  Father 
will  never  have  a  sail  up  when  I  am  with 
him.' 

•  No,    no,'  said    the    captain,   '  lugs  are 
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uncanny  things  with  women  aboard. 
You're  safer  with  the  oars,  my  dear.' 

They  were  now  opening  out  a  wider  bay 
than  any  yet  passed,  where  the  land  lay 
lower.  The  extreme  end  of  the  crescent 
was  Black  Point,  for  which  they  were 
making. 

'  Old  Kinning  will  be  walking  up  and 
down  on  the  beach,  waiting  for  us,  as 
usual,'  said  Gwenda.  '  What  a  long  way 
the  black  line  of  rocks  reach  out  into  the 
water.  I  never  was  able  to  trace  it  so 
clearly  before.' 

'  Because  it  is  an  exceptionally  calm 
day,'  said  the  captain. 

As  Gwenda  turned  to  look  at  the  Point, 
Geoffrey  was  naturally  interested  in  it  too, 
and  as  the  umbrella  required  to  be  shifted 
backwards,  they  found  themselves  pleas- 
antly isolated  under  its  ample  proportions 
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— a  little  to  Gwenda's  confusion — very 
much  to  Geoffrey's  satisfaction.  But  the 
pleasure  was  extremely  transient,  and 
he  dared  not,  upon  any  excuse,  prolong  it. 
The  land  about  Black  Point  was  flat, 
and  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  recommend 
it  as  a  place  of  interest.  The  coastguard 
houses  were  of  the  regulation  pattern, 
standing  in  a  white  line  just  above  the 
sands,  with  a  small  flag-staff,  graced  by  no 
enclosure  at  the  side. 

As  Gwenda  expected,  old  Kinning,  the 
chief  boatman,  was  dutifully  waiting  on 
the  beach,  and  the  captain  went  with  him 
at  once  to  look  over  the  journal,  and  go 
into  the  various  small  details  which  were 
reserved  for  discussion  on  the  occasion  of 
such  official  visits. 

'  I  shan't  be  long,'  he  cried,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  to   Gwenda,  who  was  walking 
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up  the  bent-covered  slope  with  Geoffrey. 
^  Go  in  and  have  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Kinning, 
if  you  find  the  sun  too  hot.' 

''Do  you  find  it  disagreeable?'  asked 
Geoffrey.  '  I  fear  I  have  been  shockingly 
awkward  in  my  attempt  to  shade  you. 
But,  if  you  can  put  faith  enough  in  me 
and  the  umbrella,  we  might  explore  a 
little  while  your  father  does  ''  log"  duty. 
It  looks  rather  pretty  along  there,  if  you 
don't  mind  the  dust.'  • 

The  prettiness  must  have  existed  a  good 
deal  in  Geoffrey's  own  imagination.  The 
actual  prospect  was  an  exceedingly  dusty 
road  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  variety  of 
stray  bushes — elder,  hawthorn,  and  wild 
rose — made  almost  indistinguishable  by 
the  fine  white  coating,  half  sand,  half  dust, 
that  covered  them  over,  branch,  flower, 
and  leaf. 
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'  Oh,  I  prefer  anything  to  sitting  in  Mrs. 
Kinning's  stuffy  little  "  parlour."  It  is 
like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  and  I  know- 
exactly  the  position  of  everything  in  it — 
they  have  never  been  changed  since  I  was 
six  years  old — the  sea  urchins  on  the 
mantel-piece,  with  spiky  shells  between, 
and  a  stuffed  "  Mother  Carey's  chicken  "  in 
the  middle.  And  over  that  hangs  a  ship 
made  by  her  son  who  is  away  in  the 
West  Indies.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  I  know  the 
room.  And,  though  the  wind  whistles 
through  and  through  every  other  corner 
of  the  house,  a  breath  of  air  never  seems 
capable  of  entering  that  sacred  chamber — 
therefore  you  feel  as  if  you  were  buried 
alive,  all  standing,  as  some  ancient  heathen 
tribes  used  to  do — whenever  you  are  shut 
up  in  it.' 
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Gwenda  laughed,  for  his  description  was 
perfectly  accurate. 

They  walked  slowly  down  the  road, 
Geoffrey  shielding  her  carefully  from  the 
sun's  rays,  which  seemed  to  have  acquired 
additional  vigour  when  no  longer  tempered 
by  the  cool  sea  breeze. 

They  found  quite  a  thicket  of  wild 
rose-trees  a  little  way  on,  and  Geoffrey 
pulled  her  a  wonderful  nosegay  of  them. 
They  required  a  good  deal  of  shaking  t© 
clear  them  of  the  dust  ;  then  he  carefully 
cut  away  the  thorns  with  his  penknife,  and 
bound  the  stems  together  with  the  long, 
coarse  grass. 

'  How  sweet  they  are  !'  said  Gwenda,  as 
she  took  them  from  his  hand.  '  Midsum- 
mer's own  flowers.  Oh,  if  it  could  only  be 
always  June !' 

Geoffrey  involuntarily  echoed  the  sigh. 
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He  was  thinking  how  short  these  fleeting 
moments  now  given  him.  Of  how,  in 
after  days,  he  would  look  back  to  them, 
as  the  traveller  turns  wistfully  in  the 
desert  to  gaze  on  the  sweet  green  oasis  he 
is  forced  to  leave  behind,  while  all  in 
front  is  one  monotonous,  heart-sickening 
level  of  parching  sand. 

'  Winter  must  be  very  dull  for  you 
here,'  said  Geoffrey,  noting  the  tone  of 
weariness  in  her  voice.  '  I  know,  too,  how 
exceptionally  sad  this  last  has  been.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Gwenda,  '  it  was  a  terrible 
winter  for  all — beyond  description,  terrible 
for  the  poor.  I  hope  we  shall  never  see 
such  another !  There  was  so  much  dis- 
tress and  sickness,  with  that  dreadful 
famine.  And  then,  when  the  spring  came, 
I  had  to  bear  such  anxiety  and  sorrow  that 
— oh,  I  was  tired  of  my  life! — tired — tired!' 
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It  went  to  his  heart  to  hear  the  fresh 
youn^  lips  utter  such  words.  He  made  a 
half  movement  to  touch  her  hand  in  a 
quick  impulse  of  sympathy,  but  refrained. 

He  knew  the  depth  of  affection  her 
nature  was  capable  of,  and  scarcely 
marvelled  at  her  being  so  struck  down  by 
what  seemed  the  tragic  fate  of  her  friend. 
Yet  there  was  more  than  that,  that  he 
could  not  know — of  which,  to  no  heart 
but  Gwenda's  own,  could  any  whisper  be 
given. 

But,  as  she  turned  away,  he  read  in  the 
sudden  paleness  of  her  cheek  how  deeply 
she  had  suffered,  how  hardly  quelled  the 
pain  was,  even  yet.  And  he  longed,  with 
passionate  impatience,  for  the  right  to 
soothe  her  with  loving  words ;  to  take  her 
away  from  the  scenes  that  were  associated 
with   this   passing  shadow  on  her   bright 
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young  life  ;  and  shield  her  as  he  would 
a  flower,  from  every  passing  breath  of 
sorrow. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  cottages, 
they  stood  at  the  blank  end,  next  the  flag- 
staff, and  looked  over  the  newly-painted 
palings. 

'  Yes,  they  are  wet.'  said  Gwenda,  as 
Geoffrey  speculatively  touched  them,  '  of 
course  they  are.  They  were  painted 
yesterday — they  will  be  allowed  to  dry  to- 
day— and  painted  again  to-morrow.  That 
IS  the  rule  of  the  service.  This,  too,  is 
a  typical  coast-guard's  garden.  Gilly- 
flowers, clove  pinks,  and  southernwood. 
As  to  southernwood,  I  have  always  under- 
stood it  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  regula- 
tion as  whitewash.  I  never  remember  its 
being  absent  from  any  of  the  stations  I 
have  visited.' 
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'  It  has  probably  a  partiality  for  the  sea,' 
said  Geoffrey,  'and  can  look  after  itself 
pretty  well.  That  is  a  great  desideratum 
in  cottage  gardening.' 

'  I  wonder  they  don't  find  it  depress- 
ing living  in  one  of  six  houses,  all  pain- 
fully alike,'  said  Gwenda.  '  I  think  I 
should.  Yet  I  heard  Mrs.  Kinning  declare 
there  wasn't  a  row  of  houses  in  the  county 
could  compare  with  them  for  beauty  of 
situation  and  elegance  of  appearance. 
Now,  as  regards  situation,  I  should  choose 
those  at  Dirrel  Cove  sooner.  Would  not 
you?' 

'  By  a  long  way,'  answered  Geoffrey. 
'  There  is  variety  enough  there,  in  all  con- 
science. But  it's  natural  that  the  old  salts 
should  like  a  quiet  haven  on  shore.  They've 
had  enough  of  the  hurly-burly  in  their 
time,  no  doubt.     You're  an   adventurous 
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spirit,  Miss  Chetwynd,  I  can  see.  You've 
got  something  of  the  old  Norse  restless- 
ness in  you.' 

Gwenda  laughed. 

^  If  I  had  been  a  boy,  I  should  have  run 
away  to  sea  long  ago,'  she  said. 

'  I  believe  it,'  said  Geoffrey,  catching 
the  mischievous  look  in  her  eyes.  '  How 
would  yachting  do  as  a  compromise  ?' 

'  Ah,  I  can  imagine  that  delightful !' 
said  Gwenda.  '  What  a  life  of  enchant- 
ment you  must  have  been  leading  since 
Ave  saw  you  in  winter !' 

Geoffrey  half-opened  his  lips  to  tell  her 
that  in  all  those  sunny  hours  on  board  the 
JSaiad^  in  the  blue  radiance  of  sea  and 
sky,  the  murmurous  languor  of  noon,  the 
stillness   of  starry  night,  he  was  never  so 

near  heart's  content  as  now when  out 

of    Kinning's    cottage    came   the    captain, 
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with  Mrs.  Tunning  performing  curtseys  by 
the  dozen  at  the  door. 

If  Geoffrey  had  but  known  it,  she 
would  have  had  his  undying  regard  till 
death.  If  he  had  but  known  that  this 
excellent  woman,  seeing  Miss  Gwenda  in 
company  of  a  handsome  young  gentleman, 
and  having  a  lingering  touch  of  romance 
in  her  matronly  bosom,  with  Spartan  for- 
titude checked  the  ardent  longing  to  dis- 
play to  new  and  dazzled  eyes  the  wonders^ 
of  her  best  parlour,  and  actually  left  them 
to  '  have  their  little  talk '  in  peace. 

Exemplary  female !  Those  who  knew 
her,  and  the  pride  that  filled  her  soul  on 
these  rare  occasions,  could  appreciate  the 
sacrifice  ! 

Once  more  they  took  their  places  in  the 
boat.  The  air  had  grown  slightly  chilly, 
and  the   shawls,  despised  in  the  morning, 

VOL.  nr.  p 
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now  bore  witness  to  the  captain's  wisdom, 
as  Gwenda  gladly  allowed  herself  to  be 
wrapped  in  them  by  Geoffrey. 

The  sea  had  got  up  a  little,  and  the 
waves  went  in  for  a  little  horseplay,  send- 
ing showers  of  spray  now  and  again  into 
their  faces.  But  Gwenda  only  laughed  at 
it,  and  insisted  on  Geoffrey's  being  relieved 
from  umbrella  duty  now  that  the  sun  was 
no  longer  fierce. 

When  they  landed,  Geoffrey,  with  in- 
finite self-denial,  refused  the  captain's 
kindly  invitation  to  dinner.  He  said  he 
must,  for  once  in  a  way,  show  considera- 
tion for  Mrs.  Coble's  catering. 

And  his  appreciation  of  his  own  martyr- 
dom rather  grew  than  diminished  as  he 
dawdled  over  a  slice  of  her  boiled  mutton, 
and  tried  to  conjure  up  childhood's  happy 
days  over  a  spoonful  of  rice-pudding. 
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Finally,  he  betook  himself  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  quarters  in  the  attic,  and  endea- 
voured to  get  wildly  interested  in  the 
pages  of  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' — the 
only  thing  in  the  shape  of  light  and  frivo- 
lous literature  the  book-shelf  afforded. 

Down  below,  on   the   low    terrace-wall, 
the  men  sat  talking  and  smoking.     They 
were  discussing  a  question  that  was  deeply 
interesting  to  Geoffrey,  had  he  but  known- 
it. 

^  It  does  look  uncommon  like  it,  I  tell 
ye,  Bill  Coble !'  said  Ben  Weatherly,  with 
an  emphatic  nod  of  his  head. 

'  Oh,  I  s'pose  ye  think  ye're  the  only 
man  as  knows  anythin'  about  coortin'  now- 
a-days,'  said  Coble,  with  a  grunt.  '  But 
some  on  us  have  gone  through  it  in  our 
time,  too.' 

p  2 
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^  Humph,'  answered  Ben.  his  face  all 
aglow  as  he  lit  a  new  pipeful,  '  long 
enough  ago  to  forget  what  it's  like.  Any- 
ways, I'll  stick  to  it  he's  the  right  sort. 
Don't  any  of  ye  go  for  to  say  he  ain't  fit 
for  the  captain's  daughter.  I  went  out 
with  him  on  the  day  he  came  to  see  the 
wreck.  So  did  you,  Ben  Coble.  Well, 
ye  saw  wot  he  was  made  of  then  as  well 
as  me,  didn't  ye  ?' 

*  Who's  denyin'  of  it?'  growled  Coble, 
*  He's  brave  enough.  So's  some  more  on 
us  I  needn't  name.  But  wdiat  do  we  know 
about  him  beyond  that?  Hey? — who'll 
answer  me  that  question  ?' 

'  Why,  his  father  owns  half  Man — 
Chester!'  chimed  in  Edson,  dividing  the 
name  Avith  gusto.  ^  That's  about  enough 
to  know,  ain't  it  ?' 

'  Well,    I    don't    quite    say   that,'    said 
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Weatherly,  thoughtfully.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  feel  romantic  when  the  moon 
was  up.  And  there  was  a  certain  little 
milliner  at  Clonmacross  whose  blue  eyes 
chastened  his  visions  just  then.  '  If  so  be 
as  he  loves  her  true,'  he  said,  taking  out 
his  pipe  and  looking  at  it,  *  Miss  Gwenda's 
not  the  sort  to  want  to  know  how  his 
pocket's  lined.  No,  no,  she  ain't  that  sort 
now — is  she,  my  hearties  ?' 

^  Not  she  !  She's  a  mate  for  a  prince^ 
that's  what  she  is !'  cried  Edson. 

Smith  thought  '  Ben  Weatherly  was 
about  right.'  Park  said  '  there  was  sura- 
mut  in  what  Bill  Coble  said,  too.' 

Smith  and  Park  were  men  who  hovered 
on  the  edge  of  an  argument,  as  they  sat  on 
the  outside  of  the  row.  Coble's  pipe  would 
not  draw,  and  he  was  cross. 

'  Drat  it !'  he  growled.     '  What  rubbish 
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ye  talk!  Women  are  all  alike — fond  of 
new  gowns  an'  gossip.  Some  can  make 
ye  a  decent  bit  o'  duff  and  mend  yer 
slops — and  some  can't.  That's  all  the 
difference.' 

'She's  been  takin'  the  broom  to  him/ 
Edson  whispered,  behind  his  hand,  with  a 
grin — referring  to  Mrs.  Coble's  well-known 
custom  of  an  afternoon,  when  things  went 
^contrairey'  with  her. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MEMOKABLK    DAY. 

Truly  no  chess-board  was  ever  more 
strongly  chequered  than  is  this  life  of 
ours  from  day  to  day.  Nony,  dark  with 
the  gloom  of  a  brooding  thunder-storm, 
bare"unlovely,  void  of  all  joy  and  grace. 
To-morrow,  full  of  dancing  sunshine,  music, 

and  flowers ! 

Gwenda,  sitting  in  her  room  that  night, 
ill  {he  blended  sweetness  of  midsummer 
twilight  and  the  moon's  faint  glow,  felt  as 
if  some  other  self  had  taken  her  place— 
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some  other  Gwenda,  with  a  heart  of 
feather  lightness  beating  strangely  quick ; 
dancing  to  its  own  music ! 

She  w^ould  not  ask  herself  why  she  felt 
so  happy — she  was  afraid.  It  was  enough 
to  know  that  she  was  ;  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  the  life  she  had  reviled  and 
longed  to  lay  down  but  a  few  days  back, 
had  all  at  once  become  encircled  with  a 
wondrous  rainbow  halo  of  brightness. 
Almost  she  felt  inclined  to  entertain  the 
old  belief  in  enchantment.  Had  she  come 
under  a  spell  since  yesterday? 

She  did  her  best  to  delude  herself  with 
the  assurance  that  all  this  was  but  the 
natural  reaction  from  long  and  deep  de- 
pression. As  she  did  so  a  certain  hand- 
some face,  certain  eager,  dark  eyes,  seemed 
to  come  between  her  conscience  and  this 
soothing  unction  ;  and  the  colour  mounted 
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to  lier  brow  till  it  vied  with  the  deep  rose- 
petals  that  were  shedding  their  perfume 
at  her  side — the  nosegay  he  had  gathered 
for  her  at  the  Point.  She  bowed  her  head 
over  them,  and  even  the  tips  of  her  ears 
glowed  red. 

The  captain  took  no  end  of  credit  to 
himself  for  the  success  of  his  prescription. 

'  By  George  !'  he  said,  as  Gwenda  came 
•down  to  breakfast,  next  morning,  Til  set 
up  a  sanatorium  !  Why,  yesterday  has 
made  you  look  like  yourself  again,  my 
lassie  ;  and  you've  only  had  one  dose  of 
my  patent  medicine  !' 

Probably  the  captain  deserved  a  hand- 
some fee  quite  as  much  as  do  most  of  the 
learned  wiseacres  who  pocket  what  is  fair- 
ly due  to  Dame  Nature,  its  real  earner. 
Yet  methinks  a  certain  chubby  coadjutor, 
who  worked  invisibly  over  his    shoulder, 
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is  entitled  to  no  small  share  of  the  credit. 
But  curiously  enough  he  does  not  get  it, 
and  never  sends  in  his  little  bill ! 

Down  at  the  station,  Geoffrey  went  in 
manfully  for  a  day  or  two  of  real  work. 
That  is  to  say,  he  rode  in  to  Clonmacross 
and  hired  men  to  help  in  breaking  up  the 
wreck,  and  wrote  letters  about  the  an- 
chors which  had  been  recovered,  and  the 
one  yet  unreached.  That  Wilson  would 
have  done  it  all  more  cheaply  and  ex- 
peditiously Geoffrey  had  not  a  doubt. 
But  he  kept  this  conviction  discreetly  to 
himself. 

At  night,  long  after  all  the  little  Streets 
had  been  called  in  from  dabbling  in  the 
salt  pools  among  the  rocks,  and  'making 
a  mess  of  theirselves  fit  to  drive  any  poor 
woman  crazy,'  as  their  hard-working 
mother  observed  at   the  same  hour  every 
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evening,  Geoffrey  would  stroll  up  the  lilll^ 
and  sit  on  the  stile  at  the  top,  medita- 
tively smoking,  and  looking  at  the  grey 
pile  of  the  Tower,  with  its  bare  flagstaff 
at  the  side. 

He  was  undergoing,  just  then,  the  slow 
torture  which  has  been  a  lover's  portion 
since  ever  Dan  Cupid  shot  his  first  arrow 
— the  pangs  of  suspense,  the  alternation 
of  hopes  and  fears — plunges  now  into 
boiling  water,  now  into  ice — that  drive 
poor  Strephon  crazy;  while  his  Chloe  smil- 
ingly watches  her  captive's  struggles,  and 
lets  him  flutter  a  little  farther  on  his 
silken  string. 

Not  that  poor  Gwenda  could  be  accused 
of  coquetting.  She  was  herself  as  much 
bewildered,  as  vaguely  uneasy,  as  a  child 
who  has  lost  its  Avay.  Beautiful  as  the 
paths  were   that  were  opening  out  under 
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her  feet,  they  Avere  new  and  strange.  She 
feared  to  trust  herself  in  them.  She 
knew  not  Avhere  they  might  lead  her. 

Gwenda  knew  nothing  of  Geoffrey's  po- 
sition in  the  world ;  it  had  never  been 
discussed  in  her  hearing.  The  knowledge 
of  his  being  the  son  of  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily rich  man  had  made  the  captain 
uncomfortable  at  first ;  for  in  his  way  he 
was  extremely  proud.  He  valued  riches 
very  lightly  himself,  but  he  knew  that, 
in  this,  few  thought  with  him.  And, 
unable  as  he  was  to  lay  down  dollar  for 
dollar  with  these  favourites  of  fortune, 
his  anxiety  that  his  daughter's  feelings 
should  not  be  trifled  with  led  him  to  look 
with  a  doubtful  eye  on  Geoffrey,  till,  with 
the  gradual  security  born  of  use  that  lulls 
our  wisest  instincts  to  rest,  he  forgot  all 
about  it.     He  ceased  to  think   of  any  pos- 
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sibilities  that  might  accrue  from  Geoffrey's 
proximity  to  his  pretty  daughter.  He 
had  come  and  gone  before  harmlessly  ;  of 
course  he  would  do  so  again. 

One  is  tempted  at  times  to  think  how 
excellently  well  the  long  ears  of  Justice 
Midas  would  become  the  heads  of  some 
careful  parents — not  mothers,  bien  entendu^ 
they  know  what  they  are  about  better. 
But  for  crass  obliquity  of  vision,  amazing 
capacity  for  seeing  all  round  a  ladder,  yet 
never  one  inch  through  it,  paterfamilias 
beats  that  famous  dispenser  of  wisdom 
clean  out  of  reckoning.  And  with  an  un- 
mitigated horror  of  matchmaking  he  is 
perhaps  the  best  aid  to  matrimony  going. 

The  captain,  spectacles  on  nose,  sat  and 
read  his  '  Frazer,'  and  laughed  over  each 
new  Ingoldsby  Legend  as  it  appeared  in 
*Bentley,'  and  no  watchful  fairy  whispered 
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that  his  daughter  was  upstairs  looking  at 
the  moon — moreover,  that  a  certain  good- 
looking  young  man  yclept  Geoffrey  Lang- 
dale  was  doing  precisely  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  moment — when  he  was  not  look- 
ing at  the  Tower — sitting  on  the  stile  near 
the  station.  And  therefrom  let  him  draw 
conclusions. 

Geoffrey  consumed  a  good  many  cigars 
while  he  sat  solitary  on  the  turfy  top  of 
the  stile.  And  his  thoughts  went  round 
and  round  like  the  hands  of  a  very  ill- 
regulated  barometer,  without  his  finding 
himself,  after  all,  one  degree  nearer  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  His  old  happy  confi- 
dence in  himself — that  perfect  assurance  of 
irresistibility  good-looking  young  'grads' 
are  apt  to  start  with — had  vanished  on  the 
threshing-floor  of  a  real  earnest  passion — 
blown  away  like  chaff  on  the  wings  of  the 
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wind.  That  was  a  part  of  liis  old  self,  nov/ 
hateful  to  him.  The  Geoffrey  Langdale, 
w^hose  cool,  critical  eyes  had  met  Gwenda's 
surprised  ones  on  the  day  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Tower,  had  undergone  a 
change  since  then.  If  not  exactly  an 
Orlando,  pinning  sonnets  to  every  tree- 
trunk — trees  w^ere  scarce  in  that  region, 
and  probably  sonnets  even  harder  to  come 
by — he  was  devoted  enough  to  lay  his 
cloak  in  the  mire  for  her  to  walk  over,  to 
set  his  lance  in  rest,  and  wear  her  glove 
proudly  in  his  helm  for  her  honour. 

It  was  wdth  a  baffled  sort  of  sigh  that 
he  arose  at  last,  and  took  his  way  down 
hill  slowly.  He  would  have  given  a  hand- 
some guerdon  to  the  soothsayer  who  could 
divine  for  him  the  question  he  dared  not 
himself  broach  :  was  he  loved  as  he  w^ould 
be — as  he  felt  that  he  himself  now  loved — 
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with  a  depth  of  pure  and  manly  ardour 
such  as  he  had  once  believed  to  have  no 
more  actuality  and  place  in  life  than  the 
sweet  shadowy  visions  of  a  dream — now 
realized  at  last ! 

Having  absented  himself  with  praise- 
worthy self-denial  for  two  whole  days, 
Geoffrey  felt  fairl}^  entitled  to  the  pleasure 
offered  him  on  the  third  of  joining  the 
captain  and  Gwenda  in  an  excursion  to  a 
certain  rocky  bay  beyond  the  White 
Strand,  where  a  large  vessel  had  been 
wrecked  two  winters  back,  and  where  the 
coastguard  men  had  ever  since  had  many 
fruitless  tussles  Avith  the  big  anchors, 
which  they  were  determined  to  rescue. 

Exceptionally  low  tides  gave  some  hope 
of  success  to-day,  and  they  were  all  in 
great  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  dividing  a 
handsome  salvao^e  claim.     A  diver  was  to 
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go  down,  and  the  proceedings  altogether 
would  be  full  of  interest — at  any  rate,  to 
the  parties  concerned.  Gwenda  went, 
being  so  prescribed  for  by  the  captain  ; 
Geoffrey's  delight  lay  solely  in  the  know- 
ledge that  Gwenda  was  to  be  of  the  party ^ 
and  that  he  was  likely  to  have  a  long  day 
in  her  company. 

They  started  in  two  boats  from  Dir- 
rel  Cove.  The  diver,  with  his  para- 
phernalia, was  in  the  first — the  captain 
and  his  daughter,  and  Geoffrey,  in  the 
other. 

They  rounded  the  great  dark  cliffs  of 
Dirrel  Point,  taking  the  opposite  course 
from  that  of  their  former  trip.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  here  but  glistening  rocks, 
rising  like  great  polished  walls  sheer  out 
of  the  sea.  They  were  too  bare  even  to 
afford  a  sitting-place  for  puffins  ;  only  the 
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p;ulls  skimmed  and  shrieked  round  their 
inhospitable  edges.  But  overhead  the}' 
were  thickly  carpeted  with  the  rich  green 
and  purple  of  wild  thyme  that  stretched 
away  in  one  unbroken  plain  of  sweetness 
for  miles. 

When  they  reached  the  bay — a  narrow 
inlet  framed  in  high  straight  lines  of  rock 
— the  idle  members,  to  Avit,  Geoffrey  and 
Gwenda,  were  landed,  the  captain  going 
out  again  with  the  men  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  diver. 

*  Don't  you  want  to  go  out  with  them, 
Mr.  Langdale?'  asked  Gwenda,  a  little 
shyly. 

'  Not  unless  I  bore  you  by  staying,'  said 
Geoffrey.  '  I  should  infinitely  prefer  re- 
maining here,  if  you  will  put  up  with  my 
company.     I    happen    to  have    seen    that 
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diving  business  very  often,  and  this  little 
bay  is  really  charming.' 

'  Yes,  is  it  not  ?'  said  Gwenda,  innocent- 
1}%  pleased  at  his  raptures  over  her  favour- 
ite haunt.  '  I  have  often  got  my  father  to 
bring  me  here  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
we  have  spent  a  whole  day  playing  hide- 
and-seek  round  those  pillars  of  rock  till 
the  tide  drove  us  out.  Just  now,  if  you 
watch,  you  will  see  the  water  spout  like  a 
whale  blowing  as  it  breaks  between  those 
two  columns  to  the  left.  There  it  is  ! 
Did  you  see  it  ?' 

Quite  unconscious  that  his  admiration 
was  all  for  her,  she  touched  his  arm,  while 
she  tried  to  direct  his  gaze  to  the  desired 
point.  And  he,  mendacious  sinner,  forth- 
with simulated  a  delight  in  inanimate 
nature  that  did  not  entirely  belong  to  its 
influence. 

q2 
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'  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  in 
creation  !'  he  said,  fervently.  '  Why,  those 
tiny  white  pebbles  are  fit  to  pave  a 
mermaid's  retreat !  Are  there  any  here- 
abouts ?' 

'  I  was  very  sorry  when  I  had  to  give 
up  my  belief  in  mermaids,'  said  Gwenda. 
'  I  used  to  think  I  had  rather  be  one  than 
any  other  imaginable  thing.  How  delight- 
ful it  would  be  to  live  always  under  the 
cool  green  sea,  and  only  to  come  up  in  the 
moonlight  and  sing — wonderful,  weird- 
sounding  music  that  makes  the  fishermen 
shiver  as  they  listen  and  cross  themselves!' 

'  Is  there  no  mischief  left  for  you  to  do 
on  land?'  asked  Geoffrey,  watching  the 
sparkling  eyes  and  laughing  lips.  '  As  to 
believing  in  them,  I  do — implicitly.  I  do 
not  feel  at  all  certain  that  you  are  not  one 
— since  I  heard  you  sing.' 
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Gwenda  laughed.  And  just  then  the 
•sudden  incursion  of  a  swift  gliding  wave 
made  them  run  back  together,  GeoiFrey 
catching  her  wrist  hastily  to  save  her  from 
a  wxtting. 

'  Look,'  said  Gwenda,  pointing  upw^ards, 
'there  is  the  smuggler's  cave.  Shall  we 
go  and  look  at  it  ?' 

They  crossed  the  little  circle  of  pure 
yellow  sand,  all  rippled  over  wdth  the 
impress  of  the  last  wave  that  flowed  over 
it,  Gwenda  stopping  now  and  again  to  lift 
a  pink-lined  shell  or  piece  of  feathery 
weed. 

'  Pretty  fair  quarters  these  smuggling 
fellows  had,'  said  Geoffrey,  as  they  reached 
a  great  arch  in  the  rock  under  which  ran 
a  long  and  lofty  cave,  capable  of  sheltering 
a  small  army  w^ith  ease.  The  floor  was 
covered  w^ith  sand,  and  in  the  strong  sun- 
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W^ht  the  walls  showed  dry  and  clear  to  its 
farthest  end.  'I  should  hardly  like  to 
risk  a  sou'- westerly  gale  here,  though,, 
unless  there  is  some  other  outlet.  Such 
waves  as  you  have  on  this  coast  sometimes 
would  drown  them  out  like  rats.' 

'  There  is  a  popular  belief  in  another 
entrance  from  above,  but,  if  so,  it  has 
been  very  well  concealed.  No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  show  it  to  me,'  said 
G  wen  da. 

'It  is  most  probable,'  said  Geoffrey, 
looking  round  closely.  '  The  walls  are 
blackened  down  there  to  the  right.  No 
doubt  the  opening  was  near  that  point,  as 
the  smoke  had  to  get  out  somewhere.' 

'  Not  quite  necessarily,'  said  Gwenda,. 
lauo:hin2f.  '  An  Irishman  does  not  feel 
comfortable  unless  his  cabin  reeks  with 
smoke.' 
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As  she  spoke,  she  was  stretching  out  her 
hand  to  gather  a  sea-pink  from  the  rock 
when  suddenly,  without  warning,  a  tre- 
mendous stone  came  crashing  down  from 
above — so  close  as  almost  to  graze  Gwenda's 
shoulder ! 

She  uttered  a  slight  cry  of  fright  and 
amazement,  and  at  the  same  moment  Geof- 
frey drew  her  back  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror.  For,  looking  up,  they  saw  lean- 
ino;  over  the  edcrQ  of  the  cliif,  a  tribberino: 
face,  evidently  belonging  to  the  mover  of 
the  stone,  nodding  and  chuckling,  appa- 
rently with  glee. 

^  Great  Heaven  !'  cried  Geoffrey,  '  has 
the  fiend  thrown  it  down  ?' 

He  looked  sharply  round  for  the  means 
of  climbing  the  cliff. 

'  Oh,  don't,  don't  go !'  cried  Gwenda,  un- 
consciously catching  his  arm,  her  eyes  full 
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of  a  sweet  anxiety  that  even  then  made 
Geoffre3''s  heart  bound  with  delight.  '  I 
know  who  it  is.  He  is  only  a  poor  idiot. 
He  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing — he 
has  no  thou^^ht  of  doino^  harm.' 

*  He  might  have  killed  you !'  His  lips 
were  white  as  he  looked  at  her.  '  By  the 
Lord  Harry,  a  good  drubbing  would  make 
him  chary  of  such  freaks  in  future!  Are 
you  sure  you  are  not  hurt  ?  The  stone,  I 
am  positive,  brushed  your  shoulder.' 

'  It  did  not  touch  me,'  said  Gwenda, 
*  though  I  actually  felt  the  wind  of  it. 
Oh,  Mr.  Langdale,  do  not  try  to  climb  up 
there.     If  he  were  to  throw  another  !' 

Her  lips  trembled,  and  she  grew  so  pale 
at  the  mere  thought  that  Geoffrey's  anger 
was  mollified  under  the  delightful  influence 
of  another  feeling.  It  was  very  sweet  to 
him,  this  innocent  concern  for  his  safety, 
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and  his  wrath  perforce   cooled   under  the 
gentle  balm. 

'He  can  hide  like  a  rabbit.  By  the 
time  you  could  get  up  there,  he  would 
have  vanished.' 

Geoffrey  had,  therefore,  to  content  him- 
self with  anathemas  '  not  loud,  but  deep ' 
—which,  if  seldom  attended  by  any  more 
visible  effects  than  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  '  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,'  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  granting  ease  of  spirit  to.  the 
imprecator. 

*Come  down  to  the  sea,  then,'  he  said. 
'  I  cannot  allow  you  to  stand  here  as  a 
target  for  any  idiot,  however  amiable.' 

They  walked  down  to  where  the  waves 
were  lazily  drawing  themselves  back  from 
the  white  pebbles. 

'Oh,  here  is  father  coming  in,'  said 
Gwenda,  as  one  of  the  boats  was  rowed 
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shorewards.  '  Don't  say  anything  of  this- 
to  him,  please,  Mr.  Langdale.  He  is  sa 
easily  frightened  about  me.' 

Geoffrey  had  only  time  to  assent  as  the 
boat  got  close. 

'  Hey,  Gwenda  !'  the  captain  cried,  as  if 
he  were  hailing  the  maintop.  '  This  is 
going  to  be  a  longer  job  than  I  expected. 
We  have  to  wait  a  bit  till  the  tide  ebbs.. 
You'd  better  not  stay  any  longer.  Mr. 
Langdale,  if  you  don't  mind  the  trouble, 
will  you  walk  home  with  my  daughter  ?' 

^  Trouble  !'  echoed  Geoffrey,  smiling.. 
'  Will  you  accept  my  escort,  Miss  Chet- 
wynd  ?' 

Gwenda  hesitated. 

'  But  that  would  be  trying  your  good- 
nature far  too  much,'  she  said.  '  You 
have  not  seen  any  of  the  work.     And  I  am 
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not   tired.     I   could  stay  here  quite  con- 
tentedly on  the  rocks.' 

'After  our  experience  of  five  minutes 
ago,  do  you  suppose  I  could  go  out  and 
leave  you  here  alone?'  asked  Geoffrey. 
'  As  to  the  diving,  I  have  seen  the  per- 
formance many  a  time.  Yes,  captam,' 
he  shouted  back,  '  we  will  walk  on.  Any 
directions  about  putting  back  dinner?' 

'  By  George !  yes,'  said  the  captain, 
ruefully,  '  that  fine  salmon  will  .  be 
spoiled  r 

'  Oh,  we'll  be  in  time  to  save  it,'  laughed 
Geoffrey,  '  never  fear  I' 

'  All  right,'  cried  the  captain,  as  the 
boat  shot  out  again. 

Geoffrey  and  Gwenda  began  to  make 
the  legitimate  ascent  of  the  cM,  by  means 
of  rough  footholds  in  the  rock,  at  the  low 
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side  of  the  crescent.  These  had  been 
partly  worn,  partly  cut,  by  the  country 
people,  Avho  toiled  up  here  with  great 
loads  of  sea-weed  in  baskets  on  their 
backs. 

Geoffrey  taking  the  lead,  gave  Gwenda 
Avatchful  assistance  as  she  moved  upward  ; 
but  she  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
ascent,  and  knew  where  to  place  each  step 
safely. 

When  tliey  got  over  the  rocky  part,  a 
long,  steep  slope  led  them  to  the  higher 
ground  above  the  cliffs.  Gwenda  knew 
the  road  well.  First  across  some  poor 
ground,  badly  tilled,  where  the  blighted 
stalks  of  diseased  potatoes  were  unpleasant 
both  to  sight  and  smell.  Then  out  all  at 
once  upon  the  glorious  stretch  of  short 
grass  and  wild  thyme  that  undulated  for 
miles,  overhanging  the  sea. 
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'This  is  inagnificent  !' said  GeofFrey,  as 
they  stood  together  for  a  moment,  the 
wind  rushinoj  past  them,  laden  with  fra- 
o-rance.  '  What  a  stretch  of  sea  out  there 
— and  blue  as  indio;o  !' 

'We  passed  under  here  in  the  boat,' 
said  Gwenda,  'I  am  glad  to  have  the 
chance  of  walking  back  over  the  cliifs. 
The  wild  thyme  is  so  delicious  !' 

She  stooped  and  gathered  a  handful  of 
the  tiny  purple  flowers,  crushing  them 
a  little  to  extract  the  subtle  aromatic 
perfume. 

'  Sweeter  than  all  the  spices  of  Arabia  V 
said  GeofFrey,  dipping  his  face  into  a  hand- 
ful too.  '  It  sounds  selfish,  but  how  doubly 
charming  these  downs  are  when  we  know 
them  to  be  all  our  own  !  No  sandwich- 
papers  and  empty  ginger-beer  bottles  to 
disfigure    them— no  tipsy  holiday-makers- 
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polluting  this  exquisite  air  with  oaths  and 
bad  tobacco  !' 

'  Oh,'  said  Gwenda,  with  a  shudder,  *  I 
hope  nineteenth-century  enterprize  will 
not  eventually  bring  all  that  upon  us  !' 

'  Heaven  avert  it !'  said  Geoffrey,  as  they 
approached  the  edge  of  the  cliif,  and  stood 
looking  out  over  the  breezy  expanse  of 
sea,  where  the  ships  were  faintly  visible,  at 
long  intervals,  in  the  dim  immensity  of 
distance  ;  while  close  at  hand  tlie  gulls 
screamed  and  dived,  swooping  audaciously 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  their  heads,  in  the 
wide  circle  of  their  flight. 

'That  looks  like  a  ruin  over  there,' 
said  Geoffrey,  pointing  to  a  dark  mass 
on  the  right,  crowning  an  isolated  point  of 
rock. 

'•  Yes,  it  is  a  ruin,'  said  Gwenda.  '  That 
is  Dunmorley  Castle.     We  have  only  to  go 
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down  this  slope,  if  you  care  to  look  at  it. 
It  is  rather  picturesquely  situated.  As  to 
its  history,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you 
any  reliable  information.' 

^Perhaps  that  is  as  well,'  answered 
Geoffrey,  readily  assenting  to  Gwenda's 
proposal ;  '  one  is  glad  to  have  something 
left  to  the  imagination  now-a-days.  Let 
us  weave  a  romance  to  suit  it.' 

Gwenda  laughed. 

'  I  believe  I  have  exhausted  my  inven- 
tion upon  it  already,'  she  said.  '  I  have 
been  here  often  lately,  when  father  was 
down  at  the  bay.' 

They  ran  together  down  the  slope  where 
the  thyme  glowed  in  the  sun  with  a  rich 
amethystine  purple,  shedding  fragrance 
divine  under  their  feet  as  they  crushed  it. 

As  they  neared  the  ruin,  Geoffrey  saw- 
that  the  circle  of  rock  on  which  it  stood 
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was  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
slender  neck,  apparently  worn  narrower 
and  narrower  with  every  year's  rainfall 
and  storm,  till  now  it  was  but  wide  enough 
to  allow  of  one  person's  walking  over  it  at 
a  time.  It  appeared  to  him  that  they 
who  went  over  it,  trusting  to  its  stability, 
walked  indeed  '  by  faith  alone.'  But,  un- 
less one  could  take  boat  and  push  into 
the  chasm  beneath,  there  was  no  means  of 
testing  it. 

'  You  say  you  often  go  over  this,'  said 
GeofFre}',  trying  to  get  a  side  view  of  the 
supports. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Gwenda,  hardly  heeding 
the  question ;  and,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  had  crossed  the  narrow 
path,  and  was  smiling  across  at  him  from 
the  terra-firma  beyond. 

Geoffrey  was  struck  with  the  intrepidity 
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of  her  movement.  The  look  down  from 
this  crazy  bridge  might  have  tried  a 
stronger  head  than  hers,  yet  she  had  not 
given  way  to  any  of  the  fears  and  tremors 
that  might  very  naturally  be  forgiven  her. 

As  he  followed,  he  became  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  insecurity  of  this 
connecting  link.  He  even  felt  it  tremble 
beneath  his  weight.  But  he  consoled  him- 
self, as  people  always  do  in  such  cases, 
with  the  thought  '  it  will  serve  our  needs 
as  it  has  done  for  many  another.' 

Joining  Gwenda,  he  walked  with  her 
round  the  crumbling  walls.  Curiously 
silent  these  old  arches  were,  where  the 
heavy  doors  had  once  flung  defiance  to 
the  foe-  In  the  crevices  here  and  there 
harts'-tongue  fern  shot  out  its  crinkled 
leaves,  and  weeds  and  moss  were  every- 
where wildly  luxuriant. 

VOL.  III.  11 
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'  It  looks  a  strong  place,'  said  Geoffrey, 
noting  the  thickness  of  the  rudely-built 
walls.  '  A  relic  of  feudal  exigencies,  no 
doubt ;  the  stronghold  of  some  Celtic  chief 
whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  as 
every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  These 
were  the  pleasant  relations  between  coun- 
try neighbours  in  those  days.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Gwenda,  '  we  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  castle  of  the  Morleys.  Dun 
is  a  prefix  to  all  the  ruins  of  this  sort ;  I 
believe  it  means  castle  or  fort.' 

They  walked  round  the  narrow  ledge 
of  turf  that  now  bordered  it.  At  the 
landward  side  the  ivy  hung  in  immense 
masses,  tlie  tangled  roots  having  become 
so  much  a  part  of  the  walls  that  they  ap- 
peared to  be  a  means  of  support,  as  the 
ruin  in   that   direction   stood    higher  and 
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more  intact,  though  absolutely  swallowed 
up  by  thick,  overlapping  leaves  and  gnarled 
branches.  Towards  the  sea  the  remains 
of  the  walls  were  so  low  that  the  rough 
hollow  shell  lay  revealed  in  melancholy 
bareness,  with  its  turf  floor,  and  glimpses 
of  the  sky  showing  through  the  broken 
window  slits  and  fissures. 

^  It  looks  peaceful  enough  now,*  said 
Geoffrey,  '  yet  I'll  warrant  it  has  had  its 
share  of  turmoil,  when  many  a  good  life 
was  lost  in  probably  a  very  poor  cause.' 

'  How  awesome  it  is,'  said  G  wen  da,  '  the 
way  the  past  is  blotted  out.  It  vanishes 
so  completely,  just  as  when  you  pass  a 
sponge  over  a  slate.  But  for  these  few 
crumbling  stones,  there  is  not  the  faintest 
trace  left  of  all  that  was  enacted  here 
once !' 

r2 
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'True,'  said  Geoifrey,  as  he  drew  aside 
the  ivy  from  a  narrow  window  slit,  '  how 
gladly  we  would  spare  them  a  scribe  or 
two  to  chronicle  how  they  lived,  and  loved, 
and  fought,  and  died  in  those  stirring 
times.  At  least,  men  did  not  die  of  emmi 
then  as  they  do  now  occasionally.' 

'They  must  have  been  sad  times  for 
the  women,'  said  Gwenda.  '  Fancy  them 
watching  from  those  slits  of  Avindows  up 
there,  perhaps  for  days  and  days  together 
for  the  boats ;  or  waiting  in  dreary  sus- 
pense for  some  tidings  from  the  land.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  and  their  watch, 
sooner  or  later,  ended  in  seeing  father  or 
brother  or  husband  brought  home  dead 
or  dying.  Decidedly  they  had  the  worst 
of  it.' 

They  stepped  inside  the  broken    door- 
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way,  and  as  they  did  so  a  flock  of  fright- 
ened birds  flew  out  screaming. 

'  And  you  used  to  come  here  alone  ?' 
said  Geofi^rey. 

*  Yes,  for  some  months  back ;  since 
father  was  busy  about  the  anchors  at  the 
bay.  It  was  a  little  eerie  when  the  days 
were  short  and  it  began  to  grow  dark. 
How  superstitious  these  old  places  make 
one  !  Sometimes  I  was  so  sure  the  spirits 
of  the  old  chiefs  were  hovering  near  me 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  father's  step  and 
voice.' 

*  I  do  not  wonder,'  said  Geofl^rey.  '  Soli- 
tude is  depressing.  You  have  had  too 
much  of  it.' 

'  Oh,  what  we  are  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  does  not  hurt  us,'  said  Gwenda, 
as  they  turned  and  walked  back  to  the 
bridge. 
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As  they  approaclied  it,  both,  with  one 
impulse  of  amazement,  stood  still. 

The  tiny  isthmus  they  had  walked  over 
ten  minutes  ago  -was  gone — broken  away^ 
and  vanished  into  the  depths  below.  They 
were  as  utterly  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  St.  Simon  Stylites  on  his 
pillar. 

They  could  hear  the  rush  and  swirl  of  the 
sea  far  below,  in  the  chasm  that  yawned 
between  them  and  the  main  land.  On 
the  opposite  bank  the  thyme  still  showed 
the  impress  of  their  coming  steps ; 
Gwenda  could  see  everj^  tiny  crushed 
flower  as  clearly  as  though  she  held  it  in 
her  hand. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  Geoffrey,  not 
so  much  frightened  as  awed. 

'  The  bridge  is  gone  ! — that  we  crossed 
a  few  minutes  ago !'  she  said,  in  breathless 
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tones,  her  cheeks  paling  at  the  thought ; 
they  had  been  on  the  verge  of  death  to- 
gether. 

'  Great  heaven !'  Geoffrey  ejaculated, 
moving  to  the  edge  and  looking  over  into 
the  dark  abyss  of  rock  and  seething  water, 
*  what  an  escape  we  have  had !' 

Gwenda  hid  her  face,  shuddering. 

*What — what  can  we  do?'  she  asked 
him  after  a  moment,  looking  round  her 
in  helpless  appeal,  where  no  living 
thing  was  visible  but  the  gulls,  who 
shrieked  and  swooped,  as  if  sharing  their 
alarm. 

Geoffrey  had  been  measuring  the  dis- 
tance across  the  chasm  with  his  eye. 

*I  can  jump  it  easily  enough,'  he 
said ;  '  but  I  shall  have  to  leave  you 
alone  for  a  long  time,  while  I  run  for 
assistance.' 
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The  leap  was  certainly  not  so  wide  as 
many  he  had  showed  himself  capable  of 
taking  on  solid  ground.  But  therein  lay 
all  the  difference ;  and  few  men  would 
have  cared  for  mere  pastime's  sake  to 
encounter  it,  with  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
sea  on  flinty  rocks  booming  below. 

"  Oh,  no,  no !'  cried  Gwenda,  her  face 
suddenly  blanching,  '  do  not — oh,  pray  do 
not  try  it !' 

Embarrassing  as  the  situation  was,  Geof- 
frey was  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  delight  as 
she  touched  his  arm,  and  turned  her 
startled  eyes  beseechingly  to  him,  too  full 
of  sweet,  natural  concern  to  give  any 
thought  to  its  concealment.  Looking  into 
those  blue  depths  he  forgot  for  a  moment 
everything  but  his  love,  and  the  delight  of 
having  her  near  him. 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 
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'  They  will  pass  round  here  in  the  boat, 
will  they  not  T  he  asked. 

'  Yes,'  said  Gwenda.  '  But — do  you 
think  it  possible  we  could  get  down  to 
it?' 

They  walked  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
cliif,  and  looked  over. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
most  practised  climber  to  attempt  a  de- 
scent from  there.  The  rocks  were  cut  in 
dean  upright  lines  as  with  a  sword,  bare 
as  glass  to  the  water's  edge. 

'  No,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  nothing  but  a  bat 
could  hold  on  there.' 

Gwenda,  too,  shook  her  head  hopelessly, 
and  drew  in  her  breath  as  she  glanced 
down  the  glistening  walls. 

They  turned  landward  again.  Blessed 
sight ! — Over  the  smooth,  green  downs, 
crossing  them  obliquely,  a  figure  appeared 
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— a  stalwart,  round-hatted  figure,  striding 
along  quickly,  carrying  something  on  its 
shoulder. 

'  Oh,  look !'  cried  Gwenda,  joyfully, 
'  there  is  Ben  Weatherly !  Call  to  him, 
Mr.  Langdale  !  Oh,  if  we  can  only  make 
him  hear  us  !' 

This  was  a  little  difficult.  Geoffrey 
shouted  with  might  and  main,  but  the 
wind  was  blowing  towards  them,  and  Ben, 
blissfully  unconscious,  kept  striding  away 
over  the  turf  as  if  for  a  wager,  growing 
beautifully  less  every  moment. 

'  We  cannot  let  him  go,'  said  Geoffrey,, 
hurriedly.  '  Pray  forgive  my  alarming 
you — it  is  really  no  risk ' 

Without  further  parley,  he  ran  to  the 
edge  where  he  had  before  noticed  the 
earth  seemed  firmest,  and  had  taken  the 
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jump  before  Gwenda  could  move  or  speak. 
A  certain  presence  of  mind  which  was 
natural  to  her  made  her  refrain  from 
uttering  the  least  word  or  cry  as  she  saw 
him  spring  out  over  the  chasm.  Dumbly 
she  fell  back  against  the  crumbling  wall, 
catching  at  the  ivy  for  support,  a  deadly 
terror  driving  the  blood  from  lips  and 
cheek. 

As  he  turned  just  before  running  up 
the  bank  to  wave  his  hand,  his  hear4: 
smote  him  to  see  her  shrinking  and 
covering  her  eyes.     Yet  again  it  gave  him 

joy  J 

He  had  to  push  on  smartly  in  order 
to  overtake  Weatherly,  who,  with  his  hat 
set  as  far  back  on  his  head  as  was  at  all 
compatible  with  the  laws  of  gravity,  was- 
whistling  loudly — no    doubt  to    his    own 
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enjoyment,  but  greatly  to  Geoffrey's  cha- 
grin, as  he  vainly  strove  to  make  his 
shouts  heard. 

At  last,  by  cutting  across  his  course  at 
right  angles,  Geoffrey  managed  to  lessen 
the  distance  between  them,  and — perhaps 
when  Ben  paused  to  change  his  tune — 
succeeded  in  making  his  voice  heard. 

Ben  wheeled  round,  saluted,  and  came 
up  at  a  run. 

'  Hey,  Weatherly,'  cried  Geoffrey,  '  I've 
had  to  leave  Miss  Chetwynd  over  there  on 
the  castle  rock — the  confounded  strip  of 
bridge  has  fallen.  She  cannot  get  off 
-without  help.     What  is  best  to  be  done  ?' 

Incoherent  and  breathless  as  Geoffrey's 
information  was,  Ben  took  in  its  full 
meaning  at  once. 

'  Great  George  !  That  there  mis'rable 
bit  o'  gangway  fallen   at  last !     An'  Miss 
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Chetwynd — Lord's  sake,  sir — she's  safe? 
They're  ain't  no  harm  happened  to  her?' 

'No,  man,  no,  thank  heaven!  But  it 
has  been  a  narrow  shave.  We  had  gone 
across  it  ten  minutes  before  !  I  felt  the 
thing  quiver  under  my  foot,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  take  warning.  The  question  is, 
now,  how  to  get  her  safe  back.' 

'  We'll  manage  it  between  us,  sir,'  said 
Weatherly.  '  Ain't  it  lucky  I  brought 
along  this  here  gear  now  ?  They're  leav- 
ing one  o'  the  boats  stranded  till  to- 
morrow, an',  thinks  I,  these  here  oars  an' 
things  might  come  in  a  deal  too  handy  for 
some  o'  them  fishin'  lubbers.  So  I  shoul- 
ders 'em,  makin'  homewards.  Ah,  I  never 
did  have  no  great  belief  in  that  bridge  ! 
It  might  have  rock  below  it,  an'  it  might 
be  only  a  chain  o'  clay.  An'  clay  it  was, 
that's  plain.' 
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'  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  listened  to  the 
promptings  of  my  senses  and  prevented 
her  from  crossing  it,'  said  Geoffrey,  be- 
tween his  teeth.  '  Are  you  sure  that  those 
oars  will  be  sufficient?  I  know  you  are  a 
thoroughly  reliable  fellow,  Weatherly,  but 
I  cannot  see  how"  you  are  going  to  make 
them  a  means  of  passage  for  a  lady.' 

'  Lord  love  ye,  sir  !  Oars,  an'  rope,  an' 
boat-hooks?  I  couldn't  ask  any  better 
gear  if  I  w^as  to  bespeak  'em !  I'd  under- 
take to  rescue  a  whole  shipload  o'  dis- 
tressed faymales  with  'em — though  they 
was  all  ov  'em  double  Miss  Gwcnda's  size 
an'  w^eight.' 

Ben's  cheery  confidence  reassured  Geof- 
frey a  little.  He  determined  to  wait,  with- 
out further  questioning,  till  Ben  arranged 
his  plans. 

Gwenda  stood  calmly  awaiting  them  on 
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the  cliff's  edge.  She  smiled  as  she  saw 
Weatherly's  paraphernalia. 

'  You  have  had  a  hard  run  for  it,  Mr. 
Langdale,'  she  said ;  '  I  watched  you  from 
here.  What  is  to  be  the  plan  for  my 
escape?' 

'  Weatherly  has  yet  to  unfold  his  ideas/ 
said  Geoffrey.  '  Now  that  there  are  two 
of  us,  Weatherly,  suppose  I  run  some- 
where to  borrow  a  plank  or  a  ladder,  and 
perhaps  get  another  man  or  two,  while 
you  stay  with  Miss  Chetwynd  ?' 

'  Why,  sir,  planks  and  ladders  ain't  to 
be  had  hereabouts,  not  if  you  was  to  offer 
a  hatful  o'  money  for  'em.  And,  as  to 
more  help,  I'm  blest  if  a  dozen  men  would 
be  a  bit  o'  use  to  us,  more'n  to  give  con- 
trairey  direckshuns,  which  is  no  better 
than  dead  silence,  maybe  worse.' 

He  was   busy  while   he  spoke   lashing 
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two  oars  together,  while  he  took  keen 
survey  of  the  ground. 

'  They'll  reach  it,  but  there's  not  an  inch 
to  spare.  Lord,  to  think  of  it's  goin'  an^ 
givin'  way  like  that,  with  Miss  Chetwynd 
o'  one  side  an'  you,  sir,  o'  the  other  !' 

'  It  did  not  happen  exactly  so,'  said 
Geoffrey.     *  I  had  gone  over  too.' 

^  Had  ye,  sir  ?'  Weatherly  looked 
round  him,  puzzled.  'Why,  then,  may 
I  make  bold  to  ask  how  you  got  here  ?' 

'  Jumped  it,  of  course,'  said  Geoifrey, 
lauo^hinf^. 

Ben  rounded  his  mouth  for  a  whistle 
which,  however,  his  sense  of  propriety 
checked. 

'Dash  my  wig!'  he  muttered,  staring 
from  Geoffrey  to  the  chasm  with  Avide- 
opened  eyes.  'Jumped! — that!  Great 
George,  Mr.  Langdale,  I'd  rayther  be  axed 
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to  dance  a  hornpipe  at  the  mast-head,  in 
a  gale  o'  wind  !' 

'  I  daresay  you  would,'  laughed  Geoifrey. 
'  Every  man  to  his  trade.  Now,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?' 

'  Just  to  lay  these  here  oars  across  like 
this,  sir,'  said  Weatherly,  throwing  them 
over  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  adjusting  them 
with  great  care  till  he  felt  they  were  per- 
fectly steady. 

Geoffrey  waited,  not  yet  seeing  how  this 
frail  bridge  could  be  made  available  for 
Gwenda.  The  castle  rock  was  higher 
than  that  on  which  they  stood,  and  the 
oars  consequently  sloped  upwards  at  a 
rather  sharp  angle. 

Ben  untied  and  slipped  off  his  shoes  ; 
and,  taking  the  coil  of  rope  and  a  boat- 
hook  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  cross  over 
on  the  oars. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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'Are  you  certain  it  is  safe?'  asked 
Geoffrey.  '  The  oars  are  at  a  very  awk- 
ward angle.' 

'  Bless  ye,  sir,  I've  had  to  do  worse  nor 
this  in  a  ojale.  I  haint  sarved  my  time 
aboard  the  old  "  Bully  Ruffian  "  without 
larnin'  a  little  o'  this  sort  o'  dancin','  said 
Ben,  commencing  his  perilous  transit  as 
€oolly  as  though  he  were  walking  the 
Beller-cphori  s  deck. 

Gwenda  held  her  breath,  hearing  every 
beat  of  her  heart  as  she  watched  him ; 
and  even  Geoffrey  did  not  dare  to  move 
till  he  saw  the  brave  fellow  safe  on  the 
other  side. 

*Now,  miss,'  said  Weatherly,  not  for- 
getting his  usual  respectful  duck  and 
scrape,  '  may  I  make  bold  to  ax  ye  to  take 
off  your   scarf.     Thankee,    miss.     It's    as 
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Strong  as  a  hawser.  Now  let  me  knot  it 
round  ye  first.* 

Gwenda  submitted  to  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Ben  then  fastened  the  rope  to  the 
back  of  the  scarf,  brinojing  it  round  her 
waist  again,  so  as  to  have  another  end  in 
front.  This  he  threw  across  to  Geoffrey, 
while,  '  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,' 
he  took  a  turn  of  the  other  round  the 
boat-hook,  which  he  had  stuck  in  the 
ground. 

'There,  sir,  between  us  we  can  take 
Miss  Chetwynd  as  easy  across  as  if  she 
was  in  a  cheer.  Ye  ain't  afeard,  miss,  are 
ye,  to  slip  along  on  them  oars  ?  There 
ain't  a  mossel  o'  danger.' 

'No,  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid,  Ben,'  said 
Gwenda,  as   he   assisted  her  to  place  her- 
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self  sideways  on  the  oars,  as  if  on  a  side 
saddle. 

^  Don't  look  down,'  said  Geoffrey,  who 
Avas  anxiously  watching  her,  *  keep  your 
eyes  raised  to  the  bank  in  front.' 

Gwenda  w^as  already  feeling  something 
of  the  giddiness  that  seizes  the  uninitiated 
in  such  cases  ;  and  the  noise  of  the  water 
below,  where  every  great  plunging  wave 
reverberated  like  thunder  in  the  gloom, 
added  to  the  feeling  of  dread  and  insecur- 
ity. But  she  bravely  battled  against  the 
weakness,  and  did  her  best  to  follow 
Geoffrey's  advice,  keeping  her  gaze  fixed 
on  the  green  slope  above  her. 

Ben  let  her  slip  gently  downwards,  as 
she  sat  on  the  oars,  while  Geoffrey  stead- 
ily drew  her  towards  him  by  his  end  of 
the  rope.  As  she  touched  the  bank,  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and   drew  her  far 
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in  over  the  soft  purple  th3ane,  as  though 
he  could  not  feel  sure  enough  of  her 
safety  till  out  of  sight  of  that  horrible 
chasm. 

'  Thank  heaven  you  did  not  faint  or 
turn  giddy,  or  anything  of  that  sort,'  he 
said,  fervently,  as  he  raised  her  to  her 
feet.  '  You  are  more  plucky  for  yourself 
than  for  other  people.' 

Gwenda  blushed  ;  for  she  knew  he  was 
alluding  to  her  fright  at  seeing  him  jump. 

Ben,  having  coiled  up  his  rope  and 
thrown  it  and  the  boat-hook  across,  coolly 
ran  down  the  sloping  oars,  while  they 
watched  him  in  silent  admiration. 

When  he  stood  again  on  the  firm  turf, 
Gwenda  went  to  him,  her  hand  held 
out. 

'How  can  I  thank  you  enough?'  she 
said,  a  little  tremble  in  her  voice.     '  Little 
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as  you  make  of  it,  you  have  risked  your 
life  for  rae  !' 

Ben  coloured  and  made  his  bow,  look- 
ing with  great  embarrassment  at  Gwenda's 
extended  hand.  Suddenly  he  lifted  it  on 
his  big  brown  palm,  and  touched  it  with 
his  lips. 

'Axin'  your  pardon,  miss,'  he  said,, 
duckinfr  ao-ain.  '  As  to  what  I've  done,, 
it's  only  what's  been  my  business  since  I 
was  a  small  shaver.  A  steady  hand  and 
foot  comes  by  practice.  But,  if  I  may 
make  bold  to  say  it,  that  there  jump  o' 
Mr.  Langdale's  beats  anything  as  ever  Tve 
heerd  on  all  to  splinters !  Blest  if  it 
don't !' 

Gwenda  shyly  turned  to  Geoffrey. 

'  I  have  yet  to  thank  ?/<9w,'  she  said. 

There  was  something  in  the  words, 
simple   as    they  were,  that    pleased    him. 
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Whatever  sweet  recognition  his  poor  ser- 
vices were  to  receive — sweeter  and  more 
precious  a  hundredfold  than  they  deserved 
— she  chose  to  reserve  it  for  another  time. 
It  was  to  be  given  him,  perhaps,  when  no 
other  ear  was  by.  It  was  to  be  all  his 
own.  He  wished  wildly  that  the  fates  had 
willed  him  something  better  deserving  her 
praise  to  do. 

Weatherly,  shouldering  his  implements 
once  more,  bade  them  good  evening,  and 
set  off  again  on  his  way  to  Dirrel  Cove. 
Geoifrey  and  G  wen  da  took  the  path  that 
led  in  the  direction  of  the  Tower. 

When  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
slope,  Gwenda  turned  and  gazed  in  silence 
at  the  ruin  below,  now  bathed  in  the  red 
gold  of  sunset. 

'  You  have  been  very  brave,'  said  Geof- 
frey.    '  Where  do  you  get  your  courage? 
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Not  many  women  would  have  faced  the 
ordeal  of  that  crossing  without  flinching, 
as  you  did  just  now.' 

'  Why  should  I  not  ?'  said  Gwenda,  smil- 
ing. 'I  had  perfect  trust  in  the  strength 
and  judgment  of  my  rescuers.' 

'Nay,'  said  Geoffrey,  'you  had  but  one. 
Don't  overwhelm  me  with  the  irony  of 
unmerited  thanks.  To  Weatherly  alone 
your  safety  is  due.' 

'You  could  not  possibly  have  done  more 
than  you  did,'  said  Gwenda,  warmly.  'Oh, 
that  jump  !     It  was  terrible  !' 

She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  it. 

'  To  look  on  at,  perhaps.  In  a  man's 
eyes  it  was  no  great  feat.  But  it  fright- 
ened you — I  saw  that.  Forgive  me — I 
would  not  willingly  have  alarmed  you, 
believe  me !' 

He  was  looking  at   her  with   an  intent 
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eagerness  that  made  her  eyelids  droop  ; 
and  a  bright  flush  mounted  to  her  cheek. 
She  held  some  sea-pinks  in  her  hand  which 
trembled  visibly  as  she  tried  to  arrange 
them. 

'Gwenda!'  he  whispered,  'could  I  believe 
that  my  worthless  life  had  ever  so  little 
value  in  your  eyes,  how  happy  it  would 
make  me  ! — My  darling,  may  I  say  it  ?  I 
love  you !  Yes,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  I  love  you  !'  » 

He  had  taken  her  hands,  flowers  and 
all,  into  his,  and  was  watching  her  droop- 
ing face,  as  he  spoke  with  suspense  that 
was  gradually  being  fused  into  the  ecstasy 
of  hope.  For  Gwenda,  though  she  breathed 
quick,  and  the  warm  colour  grew  deeper 
over  cheek  and  brow,  did  not  withdraw 
the  hands  he  held.  But  he  felt  them 
tremble  like  a  bird  in  his. 
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^  Look  up,  darling,  let  me  read  my  an- 
swer for  myself,'  he  cried,  passionately, 
drawing  her  closer  to  him  in  the  dawn  of 
his  new  delight.  ^  We  have  been  twice  very 
near  death  together  to-day.  The  ordeal 
was  blest  if  it  be  but  the  harbinger  to  a 
life  such  as  I  hardly  dared  to  dream  of — 
till  now.  Gwenda,  look  at  me.  Dearest, 
give  me  hope  !' 

With  an  eifort  the  heavy  fringes  were 
lifted,  and  the  shy  eyes  met  his  own.  Only 
for  a  moment,  yet  long  enough  for  him 
to  read  in  them  the  answer  he  prayed 
for ;  such  an  answer  as  to  a  lover's  heart 
brings  joy  like  the  flooding  of  light  into 
a  cavern  ;  the  loosing  of  a  cataract  over 
thirsty  plains. 

For  when  those  true  eyes  said,  *  I  love 
you,  and  never  shall  any  other  image  have 
power  to  touch    my  heart — you   are   my 
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first,  last,  only  love !' — they  meant  it.  The 
stars  might  forget  to  shine,  the  mountains 
crumble  into  dust,  ere  Gwenda  Chetwynd 
looked  coldly  on  the  man  she  received 
into  the  tabernacle  of  her  heart ! 

He  caught  her  hands  to  his  lips  and 
covered  them  with  kisses.  Growing  still 
bolder,  the  kisses  were  transferred  to  lips 
and  cheek. 

'  My  own  love,  mine  for  ever  !'  he  mur- 
mured, everything  around  him  seeming  tp 
dance  in  wild  response  to  his  delight,  '  Oh, 
Gwenda,  you  little  thought  when  I  went 
away  so  abruptly  three  months  back — 
what  an  age  ago  it  seems ! — that  my  heart 
was  breaking  with  the  love  that  has  been 
growing  like  a  fire  ever  since.  And  I  was 
dolt — idiot  enough  to  believe  that  you 
cared  for  Darcy,  and  were  engaged  to  him  ! 
To  believe  it  without  question  or  proof !   I 
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dared  not  remain  near  you  longer  knowing 
that  in  honour  I  might  not  breathe  to  you 
a  whisper  of  the  truth.  But  you  were 
with  me  wherever  I  went — your  dear  face 
has  never  left  me  for  a  moment  since. 
Sweetheart ! — did  you  ever  think  of  me 
at  all?' 

A  faint  shy  smile  met  his  eager  ques- 
tioning gaze. 

'  Gwenda  darling,  say  you  did  !  Let  me 
have  the  joy  of  knowing  it !' 

For  a  moment,  Gwenda  sought  to  with- 
stand his  lover-like  insistance. 

'  Perhaps — '  she  w^as  beginning,  with  a 
ipretence  of  coquetry.  But  all  of  a  sudden 
her  lips  quivered,  and  the  words  came  fal- 
teringly  ;  '  I  thought  of  you — as  one  that 
I  should  never  meet  again — as  one  remem- 
bers the  dead !' 

*  Then    you    cared   for   me !'    he    cried, 
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exultingly,  ^  you  must  have  been  a  little 
sorrowful  to  think  of  me  so  !  Forgive  me, 
sweet,  for  being  glad  of  it  now  !' 

He  raised  her  two  hands  to  his  shoul- 
ders, looking  down  proudly  on  the  flower- 
like face,  over  which  memories  sweet  and 
bitter  chased  each  other  like  the  soft 
cloud  shadows  that  were  passing  over  the 
sea  below. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  musingly,  '  what  would 
I  not  have  given  to  be  able  to  cherish 
the  thought  for  a  moment,  all  through  the 
tedious  months,  when  I  was  wandering 
through  earth's  loveliest  scenes,  miserable 
as  an  outcast !' 

*  It  would  have  been  a  solace  to  you 
to  know  that  I  too  was  unhappy  ?' 

'Oh,  darling!  It  would  have  brought 
me  back  to  you  like  the  string  to  the 
bow  !' 
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She  hid  the  happy  light  in  her  eyes  on 
his  shoulder. 

'  You  know  it  would,  now — don't  you, 
sweet  ?  I  never  would  have  left  you  but 
for  that  wretched  mistake.  And  I  never 
would  have  come  back — heaven  knows 
what  the  Furies  might  have  done  with 
me  ! — had  I  not  by  some  incomprehensi- 
ble interposition  of  luck — or  Providence 
— lighted  on  the  notice  of  Darcy's  mar- 
riage in  an  old  copy  of  the  Times.'' 

'  It  was  all  a  mistake,'  said  G  wen  da, 
blushingly,  '  there  was  never  anything — 
I  never  cared — for  Lawrence  Darcy.' 

How  that  terrible  mistake  had  pursued 
her  like  a  vengeful  shadow  ! 

'  I  think  I  understand  it  all  now,  dear- 
est,' said  Geoffrey,  as  they  turned  home- 
wards, slowly  following  the  hardly  per- 
ceptible path  that  crossed  the  velvet  carpet 
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of  the  downs  ;  and  he  drew  Gwenda  s  hand 
within  his  arm. 

It  was  an  ideal  haunt  for  lovers,  this 
grand  reach  of  cliiFs ;  solitary,  peaceful, 
as  it  lay  just  then,  bathed  in  the  sweet 
pale  light  of  evening — overhanging  the 
sleeping  sea.  And  fragrant  as  incense 
the  myriad  tiny  cups  of  the  thyme  sent 
forth  their  aroma  to  grateful  nostrils. 

Never,  in  all  the  years  to  come,  would 
Geoffrey  and  Gwenda  dissociate  that  e:^- 
quisite  perfume  from  memories,  too  sweet 
for  words,  of  Love's  young  dream  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AND  THEY  ALL  LIVED  HAPPY  EVER  AFTER. 

As  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  they 
were  late  for  dinner.  The  captain  had 
arrived  half-an-hour  before  them.  The 
salmon  was  left  to  take  its  chance,  and, 
strange  to  say,  seemed  to  have  accommo- 
dated itself  to  circumstances,  and  to  have 
accepted  the  extra  boiling  without  being 
a  penny  the  worse.  Whether  Peggie's 
little  flirtation  with  Park  might  not  have 
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been  the  opportune  means  of  savino-  it, 
remain  to  this  day  a  secret. 

The  captain  had  to  be  told  about  the 
strange  accident  at  Dunmorley.  He  was 
naturally  much  agitated  on  hearing  of 
the  narrowness  with  which  they  had 
escaped  a  fearful  death.  He  could  not 
speak  at  first;  but  stood  clutching  the 
mantel-piece,  like  a  man  who  has  had  a 
blow. 

But  Avhen  Gwenda  persisted  in  assertinot, 
spite  of  Geoffrey's  assurance  to  the  con- 
trary, that  his  leap  had  been  principally 
the  means  of  saving  her  from  enforced  im- 
prisonment for  an  indefinite  period,  the 
captain  seized  his  hand,  and  nearly  wrung 
it  off. 

All  through  dinner  he  was  thoughtful 
and  unnerved.  The  shock  had  quite  taken 
away    his   appetite.     Even   the    '32    port, 

VOL.  III.  T 
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a  bottle  of  which  was  had  up  in  honour  of 
their  escape,  hardly  had  its  usual  cheery 
influence. 

It  surprised  him  a  little  that  Gwenda 
seemed  in  no  wise  dis-spirited,  or  suffering 
from  the  shock.  In  fact,  both  Geoffrey 
and  she  looked  unaccountably  happy  and 
unconcerned. 

When  Gwenda  left  them  together,  the 
story  came  out ;  the  old,  old  story,  that 
crops  up  as  fresh  and  sparkling  as  the 
spring  on  the  hill-side,  and  will  stand  the 
telling,  let  us  hope,  till  the  hill  itself  is 
level  with  the  plain. 

And  the  captain's  conviction  of  his  own 
utter  incapacity  as  he  listened  was  ^  pretty 
to  see.'  He  was  honestly  disturbed  by  it 
too,  and  his  hair  underwent  reckless  treat- 
ment in  consequence. 
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Much  to  Geoffrey's  vexation,  he  reminded 
him  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  man — 
how  rich  he  neither  knew,  nor  cared  to 
ask.  And  he,  the  captain,  could  not  give 
his  daughter  as  many  pennies  as  Geoffrey's 
father,  probably,  could  count  pounds. 

All  this  had  to  be  said  by  him,  and  had 
to  be  listened  to  by  Geoffrey,  and  hotly 
battled  with. 

At  last  Geoffrey  got  him  to  accept  the 
truth — that  his  father  was  almost  as  eji- 
thusiastically  eager  for  the  marriage  as 
himself;  having  seen  and  greatly  admired 
Gwenda.  The  captain's  pride  smoothed 
its  ruffled  feathers  by  degrees,  and  his 
daughter's  happiness  took  its  rightful  place 
in  his  consideration. 

'  Well,  well,'  he  said,  finding  Geoffrey 
paying  little  attention  to  the  port  and  wal- 
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nuts,  *  I'll  not  make  a  stranger  of  you  any 
longer.  Leave  me  to  take  my  forty  winks 
now,  and  go  and  get  Gwenda  to  entertain 
you.' 

Whereupon  he  covered  his  head  with 
his  bandana,  and  Geoffrey  accepted  his 
suggestion  with  alacrity. 

In  the  little  drawing-room,  by  the  open 
window,  they  talked,  as  lovers  talk,  of  all 
the  fears  and  uncertainties  of  the  past^ 
that  in  the  new  light  of  hope  and  joy  be- 
came hallowed  experiences  they  would  in 
no  wise  have  been  exempt  from. 

And  the  moon,  now  round  and  fulL 
looked  down  on  them  complacently,  with 
that  peculiarly  knowing  expression  the 
full  moon  is  given  to  wearing,  as  though 
wdnking  one  eye  slyly  to  some  invisible 
crony.    It  seems  to  say,  *  Here's  another  of 
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''em!  Bless  you,  they  don't  mind  me\  I 
won't  tell.  The}^  like  my  jolly  face, 
battered  as  it  is,  better  than  that  of  that 
spit-fire  chap  the  sun,  by  lonoj  chalks ! 
He's  a  blab.     I'm  close  as  wax !' 

Now  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter  is 
associated  with  a  more  elevated  tone ; 
sentiment  pure  and  simple  ;  poetry  deeply 
tinged  with  melancholy.  It  appears 
specially  told  off  to  preside  over  the  early 
stages  of  love-making,  when  all  is  uncer- 
tain ;  anxiety  and  low  spirits  verging  now 
and  again  on  madness  and  despair. 

To-night,  all  this  was  as  a  shadow,  long 
since  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  past. 
It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  most 
vivid  impressions  sink  into  that  strange 
realm  of  ^  the  bygone,'  particularly  when 
new  and  equally  absorbing  ones  are  ready 
to  take  their  place. 
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Geoffrey  and  Gwenda  took  no  heed  of 
the  deepening  shadows,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether at  the  open  window. 

The  moon  grew  brighter  as  it  rose  high 
in  the  solemn  stiUness  of  the  sky,  and 
profanely  winked  more  than  ever ;  and  a 
bat  flitted  to  and  fro  over  their  heads,  so 
near  that  they  heard  the  leathern  beat  of 
its  wings. 

Suddenly,  in  a  little  pause  of  happy 
silence,  a  strange  wailing  sound  broke  the 
stillness.  It  was  like  the  voice  of  a 
woman  sobbing,  with  occasional  articulate 
words  of  lamentation  ;  and  it  rose  and  fell, 
now  loud,  now  dying  away,  in  a  very 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  manner. 

They  leaned  out  and  looked  round  scru- 
tinizingly.  The  whole  place  was  bathed 
in  white  light,  so  that  every  blade  of  grass 
in  the  fields  and  young  shoot  of  fox-glove 
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in  the  hedges  showed  clear.     Yet  nothing 
was  to  he  seen. 

*  You  don't  happen  to  have  such  a  thing 
as  a  banshee  in  your  family,  do  you?'  asked 
Geoffrey,  meeting  Gwenda's  startled  look 
with  a  smile. 

He  thought  she  had  had  enough  of  ex- 
periences in  this  very  eventful  day,  and 
would  willingly  have  saved  her  nerves 
from  further  strain  if  he  could. 

'  No,  I  never  heard  that  we  had.  I  am 
not  entitled  to  that  privilege,  being  of 
mixed  lineage.  But  what  can  it  be?  Now 
it  seems  to  be  inside  the  house.  I  must 
go  and  see  whether  anyone  is  hurt.' 

A  good  deal  alarmed,  Gwenda  moved 
towards  the  door,  Geoffrey  taking  care  to 
remain  closely  at  her  side — for  protection 
and  comfort.  They  went  into  the  hall, 
and  looked  round  them.     Here  thewailino- 
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was  heard  very  distinctly,  and  the  occa- 
sional interjections  became  more  audible. 

'  Oh,  Holy  Mother!  Blessed  Saint  Brid- 
get an'  all  the  saints  !  Niver  to  see  the 
light  o'  day  agin!  Buried  alive  along  o' 
the  rats  an'  heirogues  V  (Anglice,  black- 
beetles.)  '  Och,  musha,  bad  cess  to  that 
rope.  Didn't  myself  see  it  hangin'  by  a 
thread  for  a  month  an'  more,  an'  it 
couldn't  give  way  till  I  was  down  here  in 
this  black  hole  !  Ugh — h  !  that's  a  rat. 
I  see  the  eyes  of  him  shinin'.  AYirasthru 
— ochone — ochone  !  Will  I  get  dacent 
buryin',  I  wonder?  There  won't  be 
much  o'  me  left  but  the  bones,  anyway. 
Wirasthru  !' 

Geoffrey,  utterly  puzzled,  looked  at 
Gwenda,  who  had  begun  to  laugh. 

She  had  noticed,  hanging  by  the  door, 
a  frayed  end   of  rope ;   going  towards  it, 
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she  suddenly  lifted  bodily  the  flight  of 
three  wooden  steps  which  led  up  to  the 
room.  As  Geoffrey  helped  her  he  found 
that  under  these  ran  another  set  of  stone 
steps,  leading  to  a  cellar ;  a  large  and  lofty 
place,  its  intense  gloom  faintly  broken  by 
the  glimmering  light  of  a  dip  candle,  which 
was  stuck  by  its  own  grease  to  the  un- 
plastered  wall. 

On  the  lowest  step  sat  Nellie,  sobbing 
and  wailing,  her  head  covered  with  her 
apron,  while  among  the  coals,  which  filled 
one  side  of  the  vault,  lay  her  coal-scuttle 
which  she  had  gone  down  to  fill.  The 
rope,  which  could  hardly  have  been  called 
treacherous  either,  considering  the  ample 
warning  she  acknowledged  it  had  tendered 
her,  had  given  way,  and  she  had  not  been 
able  to  force  up  the  steps  unaided. 

*0h,   Miss   Gwendy,   darlint,   is   it  yer- 
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self?  Oh,  asthore  machree,  holy  Saint 
Pathrick  himself  couldn't  be  more  wel- 
come !  'Tis  saved  I  am !  Och,  miss  dar- 
lint,  if  ye'd  not  found  me  now,  'tis  clane 
picked  my  bones  'ud  be  by  the  mornin'  1 
Listen  to  the  rats,  Miss  Gwendy  asthore  !' 

Geoffrey  rescued  the  flickering  candle, 
and  handed  up  her  coal-box.  Poor  Nellie 
was  really  half  distraught  with  fear. 

^  It  is  a  very  awkward  arrangement,' 
said  Gwenda,  as  they  lowered  the  steps  to 
their  j^lace.  '  I  wonder  we  did  not  hear 
them  fall' 

*We  were  leaning  out  of  the  window^ 
you  know,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  and  talking.' 

In  the  other  room  the  captain  sat  long 
quiet  under  his  bandana.  But  he  Avas  not 
sleeping. 

The   day's   revelations  had  come    upon 
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him  like  a  thunderclap.  His  own  extra- 
ordinary want  of  perspicacity  struck  him 
speechless.  He  was,  as  he  mentally  phrased 
it,  thrown  on  his  beam  ends.  His  little 
lass  had  given  her  heart  away,  and  was 
going  herself  to  follow  it.  She  had  found 
a  sweetheart — a  husband — to  her  mind, 
and  he  must  let  her  go  aAvay  from  him — 
must  not  even  allow  her  to  suspect  that 
he  minded  it  a  bit  either  ! 

Sanguine  old  captain — if  he  believe  for 
a  moment  he  can  do  that ! 

'  Well,  well,  well.  There's  nothing  new 
or  surprising  in  a  lass  choosing  her  own 
convoy — and  a  handsome  one  it  is,  by 
George ! — yet  we  old  fogies  never  are 
prepared  for  it  when  it  comes.' 

His  commandership  and  retirement  were 
near  at  hand  now.  He  would  go  and  seek 
out  the  little  rose-covered  cottage  in  Corn- 
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wall,  where  his  mother  died.  He  had 
never  lost  sight  of  it ;  he  knew  it  was  still 
in  existence,  and  that  the  roses  still 
tapped  at  the  window  of  his  room  as  they 
did  on  the  night  before  he  left  it,  '  a 
sucking  admiral,'  as  the  gardener  faceti- 
ously dubbed  him — the  night  when  his 
mother  kissed  him  for  the  last  time  in  his 
little  white-curtained  bed,  and  he  fell 
asleep  sobbing  and  dreaming  of  glories 
which  were  to  make  Nelson's  laurels 
pale,  to  be  won  by  him  and  laid  at  her 
feet. 

Ah,  'the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long, 
long  thoughts  ' ! — yet,  after  all,  they  do 
not  reach  far  enough  to  see  Hope's  leaves 
withered  and  strown — sweet  buds  of  pro- 
mise nipped  by  the  cold  frost  of  disap- 
pointment.    And  well    it  is,  or  all  effort 
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would  cease  under  the  mocking  laughter 
of  despair. 

He  sat  on,  dreaming,  as  the  old  do,  back- 
wards, calling  up,  one  by  one,  the  thin 
shades  of  half- forgotten  memories  ;  piecing 
too^ether  the  broken  links  of  a  lono;  and 
chequered  life. 

Who  has  ever  noted  the  precise  moment 
when  his  visions  first  began  to  take  this 
backward  flow  ;  when  the  future  ceases  to 
hold  out  a  beckoning  finger ;  when  the 
fruits  on  the  trees  in  front  grow  pale  and 
taste  of  ashes,  and  those  we  have  left 
behind  alone  seem  real,  and  sweet  as  the 
honey  of  Ebla  ? 

The  sound  of  laughing  voices  roused 
him  at  last.  He  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  into  the  hall. 

Gwenda  was  standing  beside  Geoffrey^ 
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near  the  drawing-room  door,  and  Nellie, 
smiling  as  usual,  yet  with  traces  of  tears 
on  her  flushed  cheeks,  was  shyly  gathering 
up  her  scattered  properties. 

The  captain  listened  in  quiet  amuse- 
ment to  their  remarks,  which  gave  him 
a  sufficient  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
episode. 

'Must  get  Edson  to  bend  on  a  new 
rope  to-morrow,'  was  his  summing-up. 

But  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  rope. 
He  was  looking  at  Gwenda,  as  she  stood 
in  the  light  of  the  old-fashioned  swing- 
lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceiling.  He  was 
noting  the  new  glow  of  happiness  in  her 
eyes; — sweet,  trusting  eyes,  so  like  her 
mother's  ! — and  wondering  at  the  magic 
that  had  brought  the  vanished  roses  so 
quickly   back  to  her  cheeks.     How  dole- 
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fully  he  had  sighed  after  them  but  a  few 
days  ago ! 

As  they  turned  presently,  and  saw  him 
standing  there,  silent  and  thoughtful, 
Geoffrey  in  the  new  pride  of  possession 
drew  G  wen  da's  hand  within  his  arm,  and 
they  both  came  towards  him ;  Gwenda 
quickly  hiding  her  face  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder,  while  Geoffrey  and  he  clasped 
hands,  with  an  eloquence  in  the  action 
that  made  words  poor. 

And  when  Geoffrey  had  bidden  them 
good-night,  and  was  walking  in  the  glori- 
ous moonlight,  downwards,  to  his  attic 
over  the  sea,  there  were  not  many  words 
passed  between  father  and  daughter,  as 
they  stood  together  in  the  old  red-curtained 
dining-room. 

'  And   so   it's    come  at  last,  my  lassie,' 
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said  the  captain,  as  he  smoothed  the 
auburn  locks  that  rested  on  his  shoulder. 
'  We've  had  a  pleasant  spell  of  fair  weather, 
too,  my  pretty  one,  you  and  me.  But  it's 
time  now  for  the  old  craft  to  lay  by,  and 
make  room  for  the  new.  Don't  cry,  my 
pretty  one,  don't  cry  !  Why,  you  don't 
suppose  I  hadn't  foreseen  all  this  long  ao;o, 
and  made  everything  taut  in  expectation 
of  it  ?  Bless  you,  my  dear,  of  course  I 
had!' 

Geoifrey  had  written  without  an  hour's 
delay  to  inform  his  father  of  his  engage- 
ment. And  as  quickly  did  the  old  man 
respond  by  sending  him  a  letter  of  hearty 
approval  and  congratulation. 

*  You  know  what  I  think  of  her,  my 
boy,'  he  wrote.  '  As  to  your  mother,  she 
is  waiting  to  receive  her  with  open  arms. 
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She  says,  "  Geoffrey  always  had  perfect 
taste."  So  I  suppose,  having  proved  your- 
self an  excellent  judge  of  a  picture  or  a 
horse,  you  may  safely  be  trusted  to  choose 
a  wife.  Your  mother  and  aunt  are  deep 
in  the  delights  of  Ethel's  trousseau.  Your 
defection  seems  to  be  amply  compensated 
by  the  splendour  of  old  Haining's  gift  of 
diamonds.  Ethel  should  be  happy  at  last. 
She  is  making  a  wonderfully  good  match, 
they  say.  And  young  Mustardlocks  is  a 
decent  sort  of  chap,  who  will  always  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  let  his  wife  play  first 
fiddle  in  every  performance — and,  if  he  has 
sense  enough  to  do  that,  he  is  not  such  a 
fool  after  all,  maybe.' 

Geoffrey  read  such  parts  of  this  letter 
to  the  captain  as  immediately  bore  upon 
himself  and  Gwenda.  And  the  old  sailor 
began    to   feel   contented  in  the  thought 
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that  his  little  lass  would  not  have  to  face 
cold  and  unwelcoming  looks  in  the  untried 
country  she  was  going  to. 

When  the  wheat  was  one  rolling  sheet 
of  dull  gold,  and  the  poppies  and  blue 
corn-flowers  shone  in  its  midst  like  jewels, 
a  small  wedding-party  went  in  under  the 
ivied  porch  of  the  old  church  at  Clonma- 
cross. 

First  the  captain  in  blue  coat  and  white 
waistcoat  with  a  white  rose  in  his  button- 
hole ;  with  Gwenda  on  his  arm,  simply 
dressed  for  her  journey,  which  was  to  be 
immediately  after  the  ceremony.  At  that 
time  veils  and  wreaths  were  but  seldom 
seen  out  of  Hanover  Square,  and  in  quiet 
regions  like  this  the  bride  was  content  to 
wear  a  simple  white  bonnet  and  short 
veil,   under  which   she    managed   to  look 
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•every  whit  as  pretty,  and  perhaps  less 
theatrical  than  in  that  more  elaborate 
attire. 

There  too  was  Geoffrey's  father,  looking 
as  pleased  and  debonnair  as  though  he  were 
the  bridegroom  himself.  And  with  him 
Spencer,  who  had  nobly  expressed  his 
readiness  to  '  stand  by  Geof  to  the  last ;' 
but  whose  gloomy  views  of  this,  his  friend's 
latest  and  most  serious  scrape,  were  con- 
siderably modified  on  his  introduction  to 
the  particular  'she'  now  in  question.  In 
fact,  he  began  to  have  a  dim  glimmering  of 
suspicion  that  matrimony,  with  love  and 
a  competency,  might  not  be  an  unmiti- 
gated evil  after  all. 

Miss  Connell  too  was  there,  and  Mary, 

who   made   a   very    sweet   and   attentive 

bridesmaid. 

Behind,  in  a  decorous  and    deeply    in- 
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terested  row,  stood  the  seven  men  from 
Dirrel  Cove,  having  pressed  one  or  two  of 
the  Sandy  Bay  men  into  service  to  take 
watch  duty  for  the  day. 

As  the  old  rector  read  the  solemn  words 
in  a  quavering  yet  impressive  voice,  Ben 
Weatherly's  deep  bass  was  heard  in  run- 
ning accompaniment.  It  was  understood 
that  he  was  anticipating  mentally  the  oc- 
casion, fast  approaching,  when  he  and  the 
little  milliner  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  the  same  promises  ;  and  no  doubt 
he  was  taking  this  opportunity  of  practice. 
Each  man  was  handsomely  adorned  with 
a  large  cabbage-rose  set  in  its  own  leaves 
in  the  button  of  his  uniform,  and  every 
one  had  brought  his  prayer-book,  and 
read  the  service  without  break  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

When  it  was  finished,  and  the   tiny  cir- 
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clet  that  is  either  the  bado^e  of  a  lifelono^ 
slavedom,  or  of  endless  happy  love,  was 
pressing  Gwenda's  finger;  when  blessings 
and  adieus  had  been  whispered  amid 
smiles  and  tears ;  Ben  Weatherly,  by 
unanimous  choice  elected  to  fill  the  proud 
office  in  virtue  of  his  good  looks  and 
manners,  made  his  duck  and  scrape,  and 
presented  Gwenda  with  a  bouquet  of  white 
lilies  and  roses,  the  fairest  the  county  could 
produce. 

As  she  took  it,  and  shook  hands  all 
round  with  the  honest  fellows,  who  had, 
most  of  them,  known  her  from  childhood, 
the  bright  tears  were  trembling  on  her 
lashes,  try  as  she  would  to  keep  them 
back. 

One  long  embrace  of  the  old  father — 
again — and  yet  again — and  she  was  look- 
ing back  from  the  window  of  the  yellow 
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i^haise,  through  a  rainbow  of  tears,  to 
where  he  stood  on  the  church-steps,  with 
the  wind  blowing  his  white  locks.  And 
behind  him  nothing  but  waving  arms,  and 
hats  with  flying  ribbons. 

And  then  the  dust  rose  in  a  cloud,  and 
:shut  them  out. 


THE  END. 
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OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OP  ARMS. 

"It  were  Impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excalleat  plan  or  it.s  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  flfty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  anyone  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
—or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition— and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  tlction." — Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
ttie  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  Raiga!"— Sunday  Times. 

"  'The 'Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Qrettoa  had  onportuaities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  ttie  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  toe  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times 

"  Mrs.  Qrettou's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  rea^V— Athenaeum. 


XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

•"Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction  '—Morning  Post 
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XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MARTHA  WALKER  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
aod  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"if  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  '  and 
'The  Caxtons."  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  goo±"— Athenaeum. 
"This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel" — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  Bingular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
tittention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Ba,wn."—IUmtrated  News. 


XXI.— ADELE. 

BY   JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

"'Ad^le'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  bums  brightly 
to  the  c.]oBe."—Atfiem^uni 

"  '  Adfele  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
—John  Bull. 

"  'Adfele'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  ia  a  very  clever 
novel"— Z)ai?2/  News. 


XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  fsense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful"— J/orningr  Post 

"These  "Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  prnpbic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  &mh<jv."— Saturday  Review. 


XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenaeum. 
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XXIV— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library."— Z/ance<. 

■•  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenceum, 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book     It  is  well  worth  tha 
study." — Athenceum. 

"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power."— 5tonctord. 


XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenceum. 
"  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  *  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story ; 
it  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

'  This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charao 
ters  are  delineated  with  great  power,  (^bove  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches."— Z>oi(y  News, 


XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  cohception  of  it' as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius  "—Quarterly  Review 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  aa 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut ,  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it"— 7%e  Tim^s. 


XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— yimw. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— <Sa<urfl{ay  Review. 
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XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  «f  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  ie  worth  Te&diiig."-~AtheiUBvm. 

" '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded.''— Jlfominy  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Port. 


XXXIIL—CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 


» 


"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writers  owa" — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  anyif'ea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  ISLSf'—AthencEum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  "We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-resuiers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— Paii  Mall  Oazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  •  Agnen  '  is^  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  workB:'—Athenceum. 

"Mis.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  'Agnes'  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— i/or«tngf  Fost. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   **  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  efforV— Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  hook."— Momina  Post. 

'"A  Noble  Life'  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
—  Daily  News. 


XXXVII  —NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well"— Times. 
"We  recopamend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Ret'iew 


XXXVIIL— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  nnman 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  figain  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — AthencBum. 
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XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" 'The  Woman's  Kingdom' sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest, 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Atherueum. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  aro 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax"— iforatngr  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel     The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  worL 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour."— QaarieWy  Review. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBEOD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— 7%»i««. 


XLII.—A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

"'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works."— Z)a%  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— .Storkfard 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist" — Daily  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  rea.±''— Standard. 
"'The  Americans  at  Home'  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *' JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grnco 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out"— The  Echo. 


XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  A  Rose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 
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XLVII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures     Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  channing.    It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind,"— (Saturday  Review. 

XLVIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
^hich  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate   records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  moat 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

' '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— PaZi  Mall  Gazette. 
'  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour." — Athenaeum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— 7%«  Times. 

■  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenaeum. 


LII.— LORD    BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-claB» 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  '  verve '  in  the  'boo^.'^—AtheruBum. 


LHI.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  In '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  coxmterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland." — Times. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  wkio  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet"— 77i€  Times. 

LV.— THROUGH   THE   LONG   NIGHT. 

BY  MRS.  E.   LYNN  LINTON. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sign  ' Through  the  Long  Night'  for  the  practised  pen  of 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  stands  revealed  on  every  page  of  it  It  is  like  so  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors hard  and  bright,  full  of  entertaining  reflection  and  brisk  development  of  plot"— 
Saturday  Review. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM   SLICK,  THE  CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  55. 
NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  Thia  work  ia  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  t&ncy.'" —Athenceum. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous 
as  thia.  Erery  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a.-goiag."'— Observer. 


WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  ia  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  vfov^a."— Standard 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenssum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor;  smilea  greet  hia  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongua  "We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  theso  •  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  iun."— Morning  Post. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"By  common  consent  thia  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  hfe,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdnesa  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here  ;  but  they  are  balauced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  re^pecling  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility." — Sunday  Times. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

•'  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam  '  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
tiansatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour."— C/o&e. 

"Yankeeism.  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  is.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  ot  our  Yankee  friend  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  tbem  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods  and.  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part  amusingly  exemplified." — John  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton.  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  •  Thd 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— Po5i. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Tlach  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— ^'Tomtngr. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  heiwe-n  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  groTing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenmum. 

•'  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
fsuccess.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— Scotsman 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true  hearted,  and  altogether  practical  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  fo." — Examiner. 

'  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  'John  Halifax.'"— .Siandard 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characteriped  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit."— Poif. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  Enghah."—Athenanim. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"  '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  •  John  Halifax ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  da-y."— Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotioDB,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day."— John  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"' The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Athenaeum. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax.".— /'ott. 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markatfle  for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful"— /"ost. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 

JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN. 

(continued.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.     Within  the  cotnpas& 

of  a  single  volume  the  Arriter  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature 

some  true  to  the  highest  nature— ami  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  BuspeLse  till  the  linot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret. 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  witkout  a  fault," The  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's- 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forma  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive."— ^/Aenawm. 
"This  book  is  wrltteu  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  'John  Halifax.'     The 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent  "—Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  io\±"—iitandard. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  whijh  ihe  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — E rammer. 

"Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  flnding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest "—Z)ai7y  iVews 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  ^jermeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  s'pirit." —Examiner 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Stawiard 

"We  earnestly  recommend  tliis  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  8>  ecimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flaga"— Poii. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Dailtj  Nt'ws. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— .Standard 


THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pea  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  th  ■  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  ••  uch  a  character  as  Je,s;.sie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly."— i7/n<ed  Service  Magazine. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."'— 7%e  Times. 

•  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.     It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athmatum. 

"A  book  that  all  shou  d  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  clear." — Morning  Post. 
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WOEKS    BY 

MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

"Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 
ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

"  'Adam  Graeme  '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  cumplicated.  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  iu 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  wliich  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— Jfornmg 
Post. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'a 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  tiiat  never  flags." — Sunday  limes. 

" '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  ia  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels."— Otseruer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  wrre  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— 2V»i€5. 


AGNES. 


''  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Olipbant's  former  works." — Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  ad  iiirabl'^  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  t;iste,  sense,  and  reOnement.  'Agnes  '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  Tea,dera."'— Morning  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

" '  A  Eose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  tiold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR 


'This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phcebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn  " — Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A.  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  *  Irving's  Life  '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  ftiller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 
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"WORKS    BY 

GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LLD. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenaeum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe'  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  (eel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  Neus. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  w^men  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Wature  like  a  true  poet"— i^xa»«'«er. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 

'"  Eobert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenmum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour." — Saturday 
Review. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Ilbistrated  London  Netcs. 

" 'Eobert  Falconer'  is  the  noblest  work  of  Action  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Rfvieio 

"The  dialogues  in  '  Kobert  Falconer'  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  mike  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
a,g9.m."— Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

♦•A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 

"There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenmum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic ;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating,' — Globe. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

*"Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athennsum. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro 
duced  " — Scotsman. 

"' Sir  Gibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  is  a  grand  work,  to  bo 
kept  near  at  hand,^  and  studied  and  thought  over."— Morning  Post. 
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EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  GROWN  8vo-FIVE  SHILLINGS. 


LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  of  NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— J/orwiny  Post. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life  '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biograpny.  Tbere  are  few  Uvea  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Eeview. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR   CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  moat 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— <Si/)ec(a<or. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN   CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet." — The  Times. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  aa  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
mformation,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Eevit:w. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athemeum. 

FAMILY  ROMANCE  ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 
THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,   ULSTER  KING  OP  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half-an-hour."— <Siu«(/a;  J. 
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THE    AWAKENING 

OF 

MARY     FENWICK 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick  '  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  It  is 
apparently  a  first  effort,  and,  as  such,  is  really  remarkable.  The  story  is 
extremely  simple.  Mary  Mauser  marries  her  husband  for  external,  and  per- 
haps rather  inadequate,  reasons,  and  then  discovers  that  he  married  her 
because  she  was  an  heiress.  She  feels  the  indignity  acutely,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  tell  him  her  opinion — her  very  candid  opinion — of  his  behaviour. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  first  few  chapters,  and  the  rest  of  Miss  Whitby's 
book  is  devoted  to  relating  how  this  divided  couple  hated,  quarrelled,  and 
finally  fell  in  love  with  one  anotier.  Mary  Fenwick  and  her  husband  live 
and  move  and  make  us  believe  in  them  in  a  way  which  few  but  the  great 
masters  of  fiction  have  been  able  to  compass.  Their  modifications  of  character 
follow  one  another  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
story  they  are  still  unmistakably  the  same  couple  as  we  began  with,  modified 
but  not  altered  by  their  curious  experience  of  wedded  life.  It  is  a  most  artistic 
piece  of  work.  The  minor  pei'sonages  also  have  each  a  clearly  recognizable 
individuality.  Mrs.  Holland  must  have  been  drawn,  or,  let  us  hope,  carica- 
tured from  life.  We  must  not  forget  those  two  delightful  children.  Jack  and 
Gill,  who  are  exquisitely  natural  and  the  very  outcome  of  their  surroundings ; 
nor  Cicely  Mauser,  a  girl  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  meet." — Athenoeum. 


TWO    ENGLISH    GIRLS 

By  MABEL  HART 


"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  re- 
finement of  its  style  and  thought.  It  is  a  lively  account,  with  many  touches 
of  humour,  of  Art  study  in  Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits 
a  high  ideal  of  life  .  .  .  The  lively,  pleasant,  and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  will  recommend  the  story  to  all  cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

"  Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing 
type,  and  her  friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of 
Miss  Hart's  story  lies  in  the  simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter. The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of  humour,  too,  in  the  minor  per- 
sonages."— Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fresh  interest  about  'Two  English  Girls,'  which, 
if  it  be  its  author's  first  work  of  fiction,  must  be  regarded  as  of  exceptional 
promise.  The  interest  attaches  chiefly  to  the  characters  themselves  and  to 
their  surroundings  rather  than  to  their  story ;  a  remark  which  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  imply  that  the  story  is  wanting  in  interest — quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
a  romance  of  studio  life  in  Florence,  simply  and  pleasantly  written." — Graphic. 
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HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER 

AND    OTHER    TALES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF   '  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 


*' '  His  Little  Mother  '  is  the  story  of  a  sister's  self-sacrifice  from  her  child- 
hood until  her  early  death,  -worn  out  in  her  brother's  and  his  children's  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  pathetic  story  as  the  author  tells  it.  The  beauty  of  the  girl's 
devotion  is  described  with  many  tender  touches,  and  the  question  of  short- 
sighted though  loving  foolishness  is  kept  in  the  background.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  informal  manner,  and  contains  many  tender  generous 
thoughts,  and  not  a  few  practical  ones.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm 
of  which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicity.  She  never  attempts  '  fine '  writing,  or 
tries  to  be  eloquent,  but,  in  seeking  only  to  convey  her  meaning  as  clearly  and 
plainly  as  possible,  attains  to  it  more  surely  than  others,  more  ambitious." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

MISTRESS 
BEATRICE     COPE: 

OR, 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JACOBITE'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  M.  E.  LE  CLERC, 

author  of  'a  rainbow  at  night.' 


*•  This  is  a  new  one-volume  edition  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  that  has 
been  written  for  a  long  time.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  most 
romantic  and  heroic  period  of  English  history ,  yet  it  never  for  an  instant  over- 
steps the  limit  of  sober  fact  and  probability  in  the  way  which  mars  so  many 
romantic  stories.  Neither  does  it  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  painting  all  the 
political  parties  on  one  side  as  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  while  those  on  the 
other  are  simply  repositories  of  the  corresponding  vices.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  absolutely  fair  and  just,  and  the  good  qualities  of  both  parties  are  done 
justice  to.  Not  that  politics  as  such  do  more  than  form  a  background  for  the 
sweet  figure  of  Mistress  Beatrice,  one  of  the  simplest,  most  charming,  tender, 
and  heroic  maidens  of  fiction.  There  has  not  been  so  pretty  a  book,  or  one 
fuller  of  all  wholesome  and  good  sentiment,  written  for  girls'  reading,  while  it 
is  equally  suitable  for  all  those  who  love  a  good  story  well  and  dramatically 
told,  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  end  of  the  most  stirring  and  heroic 
period  of  our  national  history." — Queen. 
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A  MARCH   IN  THE  RANKS 

By  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 


"  Ever  since  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  her  admirable  first  novel,  '  The 
First  Violin,'  one  has  looked  forward  to  her  succeeding  books  with  interest. 
The  present  one  is  a  pleasant  book,  well -written,  well-conceived.  A  book  that 
is  written  in  good  sensible  English,  and  wherein  the  characters  are  mostly 
gentlefolk  and  '  behave  as  sich,'  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  and  conse- 
quently deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  praise." — World. 

"  The  characters  are  so  brightly  and  vividly  conceived,  and  the  complica- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  the  story  are  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and  yet  so 
fresh,  that  the  interest  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  tale  never  declines 
until  the  close,  but  rather,  as  is  fitting,  becomes  richer  and  deeper.  Such  a 
group  of  people  as  the  three  Nobles — Godfrey,  Hilda,  and  Letty  ;  the  two 
Blundells — Peregrine  and  Alizon ;  Giles  Barras,  and  the  silly  but  decidedly 
ill-used  Nelly,  would  sufiBce  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  novel." — Academy. 

" '  A  March  in  the  Ranks '  has  the  almost  pathetic  interest  that  be- 
longs to  a  study  of  every- day  life  in  circumstances  removed  alike  from 
the  romance  of  squalor  and  that  of  rank  and  splendour.  It  has  also  the  in- 
terest that  belongs  to  solid  and  clever  presentment  of  character." — Guardian. 


NINETTE 

By  the  AUTHOR  OF  '  VERA/  '  BLUE  ROSES,'  Etc. 

'  A  story  of  sustained  power  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  put  together  ac- 
cording to  the  true  principles  of  art ;  moreover,  we  congratulate  the  author 
upon  her  hero  and  heroine.  Ninette,  in  her  simple  untaught  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, her  innate  modesty,  and  child-like  faith,  recalls  some  of  the  happiest 
touches  in  the  Lucia  of  the  immortal  "  Promessi  Sposi."  Noel  Cresp,  the 
soldier  lover,  as  constant  b,s  Renzo,  is  of  sterner  stuff,  and,  had  he  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  instead  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  found  some  equivalent 
for  the  "  three  respectful  summonses  "  from/which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  even  a  Don  Abbondio  'to  escape.  His  character  is  admirably  drawn 
and  sustained  throughout  with  firmness  and  delicacy.' — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

'  "  Ninette  "  is  something  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a  careful  and  elaborate 
study  of  life  among  the  Provencal  hills,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  pretty  tale  of  true  love,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  diffi- 
culty and  trouble,  which  are  all  overcome  in  the  long  run.' — Literary  World. 

'  In  "  Ninette,"  the  author  of  *'  Vera  "  has  gone  to  nature  for  her  models  ; 
but,  according  to  her  experience,  man  is  not  wholly  vile.  The  novel — which 
is  evidently  based  on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  French  rural  dis- 
tricts— is  excellently  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  please.' — Scotsman. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  charming  bits  of  description  ;  the  scene  where  Ninette 
gives  Noel  her  promise  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  though  among  the  rose-hedges, 
the  violet-beds,  the  valleys  full  of  purple  and  white  iris,  the  hill-sides  covered 
with  broom,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  choose.' — Spectator. 
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A    CROOKED    PATH 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 


"  '  A  Crooked  Path '  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  a  novel  as  the  best  of  the 
many  good  novels  which  Mrs.  Alexander  has  written ;  indeed,  most  people, 
even  those  who  remember  '  The  Wooing  O't,'  will  consider  it  the  most  satis- 
factory of  them  all,  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
as  a  story.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  certainly  not  among  those  who  need  find  her- 
self in  want  of  a  plot  at  once  interesting  and  wholesome,  to  judge  from  the 
freshness  and  novelty  of  the  '  Crooked  Path '  to  which  Katherine  Liddell 
found  herself  committed.  Starting  from  a  point  so  common  as  the  suppression 
of  a  will,  the  reader  before  long  finds  himself  following  her  into  the  least  ex- 
pected yet  the  most  natural  developments,  reaching  poetical  justice  at  the  end 
by  equally  natural  and  equally  unlooked-for  means.  The  portraiture  is  in- 
variably adequate,  and  the  background  w^ ell-filled  ;  and,  when  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  a  personage  to  come  to  the  front,  or  to  rise  to  the  requirements  of  a 
situation,  the  demand  is  always  met  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  as  if,  in  spite 
of  the  elaboration  which  the  plot  must  have  received,  situation  were  the  result 
of  character,  and  not  character  of  the  e-^igencies  of  construction." — Graphic. 


ONE    REASON    WHY 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  The  governess  who  ends  by  marrying  her  master  is  an  old  and  familiar 
acquaintance  in  fiction,  but  a  perusal  of  Beatrice  Whitby's  *  One  Reason 
Why  '  shows  that  the  part  has  not  yet  been  played  out.  Ursula  Nugent  and 
Luttrell  Wollaston  come  on  the  stage  as  fresh  actors  who  have  the  faculty 
of  making  the  old  parts  appear  original,  and  investing  them  with  some  of  the 
interest  of  a  new  study.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  see  how  much  force  and 
freshness  there  is  in  Miss  Whitby's  style  and  in  her  treatment  of  character, 
and  how  little  originality  she  shows  in  contriving  a  plot.  Here  is  the  young, 
beautiful,  and  gifted  governess  arriving,  fresh  from  a  great  sorrow,  at  a 
country  house,  where  she  soon  wins  the  confidence  of  master  and  mistress 
and  the  love  of  the  heir.  There  is,  of  course,  another  young  lady,  of  his  own 
rank,  highly  eligible,  whom  everyone  (including  herself)  wants  him  to  marry. 
But  he  proposes  to  Ursula,  who,  though  she  loves  him,  rejects  him,  because 
she  doubts  the  depth  of  his  love.  He  rushes  from  her  presence  and  proposes 
toJMarcella,  who  gracefully  accepts  him.  Of  course  the  marriage  has  to  be 
delayed  somehow,  and  poor  Mrs.  Wollaston  is  ruthlessly  burned  in  her  ball- 
dress  for  that  purpose.  Then  a  rejected  lover  of  Marcella's  unexpectedly 
succeeds  to  a  peerage  and  a  fortune.  She  flings  over  Luttrell  for  the  sake  of 
the  peer,  and  in  course  of  time  Luttrell  wins  Ursula.  All  this  is  common- 
place. Yet  the  novel  is  not  commonplace.  Every  page  shows  the  mark  of  a 
fresh  vigorous  mind,  proving  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  does  not  depend 
on  subject,  but  on  treatment.  The  style  is  good — in  some  parts  excellent.  It 
is  clear,  expressive,  and  often  rhythmic." — Scotsman. 
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